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You require, by your Articles of Association, that 
your President shall deliver his address at the Annual 
General Meeting. Unlike many other bodies of a 
similar standing, you fix the termination of his period 
of office as the most appropriate time for his address 
and virtually insist that he shall render an account of 
his stewardship during his term cf office. How 
different his position is from that of his fortunate 
prototype, who finds himself called upon to deliver 
his address at the beginning of his term and who is 
permitted to indulge—indeed, is only in a position 
to deal with—optimistic forecasts intermingled freely 
with an enumeration of personal aspirations. I 
should feel real pity for a president who was not in 
a position to present a retrospect of things achieved 
and of sound progress. I am in the very fortunate 
position of being able to present such a retrospect to 
you to-day and of offering you a prospect of a no less 
satisfactory character. You have all read the annual 
report for the past year; a bald statement, it is true, 
but one which by virtue of its satisfactory nature is 
justified in assuming an unembellished form. For 
the same reason it is unnecessary for me to burden 
you with much either in the way of amplification or of 
explanation. Our decision last year to retain the 
services of a firm of solicitors for the use of the Asso- 
ciation has been more than justified. There has been 
a marked increase in the number of enquiries which 
have been received at the office and which could only 
be dealt with adequately by reference to our legal 
advisers, and the help which has been afforded our 
members has more than warranted the small expense. 

An excellent sign of the life and virility of the 
Association is evidenced by the amount of very 
arduous work which has been dealt with by our 
various Committees. ‘The onerous duties which 
devolve upon the Finance Committee have been 
dealt with in an expeditious and business-like manner, 
and the very satisfactory financial state in which we 


find ourselves demands our grateful appreciation of | 


the endeavours of the Committee as a whole, and 


especially those of the Chairman, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, 
and our Treasurer, Mr. Alfred West. We may rest 
assured that so long as our financial well-being is in 
such capable hands we need feel no apprehension. 

The responsibilities of the Appointments Committee 
have been duly appreciated, and adequately dis- 
charged. ‘The cases which arise for consideration 
require very careful sifting and prolonged deliberation 
before the necessary action on the part of the Associa- 
tion can be taken. With the creation of many new 
appointments and the multifarious nature of the 
duties appertaining thereto, the work of this Com- 
mittee must steadily increase both in amount and in 
importance, 

‘the Veterinary Inspectors’ and Public Health 
Committee have had a busy year. The meetings have 
been frequent and lengthy. The Association, through 
this Committee, has been of very real assistance to a 
large number of members who were affected by the 
re-introduction of the Tuberculosis Order. It is 
regrettable that the Ministry of Agriculture should 
have declined to act upon either gf the suggestions 
put forward by the Committee in reference to the 
notification of veterinary inspectors and other veter- 
inary surgeons of the occurrence of outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease in their own and neighbouring 
districts. ‘ihe absence of provision for direct notifi- 
cation is keenly felt by our members in some areas, 
and any system which would facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of this information would appear to merit the 
closest consideration. It is to be hoped that in those 
cases in which unnecessary delay seems to exist, some 
method may yet be devised of overcoming the diffi- 
culty. This should not be impossible of attainment 
if sufficiently close contact is maintained between 
local authorities and veterinary surgeons in their 
respective areas. 

‘The Parliamentary Committee has given much 
time and thought to the betterment of the position 
of the veterinary surgeon in regard to meat inspection, 
In this instance, public opinion is much in advance 
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of legislation and, so far as we are concerned in 
England, recent regulations are still based upon an 
Act much of which has become obsolete. Owners 
of livestock, butchers, meat traders and the general 
public acknowledge the desirability of veterinary 
inspection of meat, yet in many instances the veterin- 
ary surgeon has to receive the honorary appointment 
of Sanitary Inspector in order that he may be in a 
position to fulfil his duties. 

The Clinical Prize Scheme for Students has now 
been launched, and if one may be permitted to indulge 
in intelligent anticipation, the scheme will prove an 
unqualified success. It will tend to develop the 
process of observation and deduction at an impres- 
sionable age. It will stimulate a greater interest in 
and closer connection with the Association, which 
cannot fail to be of benefit both to the student and to 
ourselves. I am convinced that the result attending 
the first year’s working of the scheme will definitely 
show the wisdom of the course which has been adopted. 

I am still hopeful that something may be done to 
facilitate the regular meeting of our Branches, As a 
firm believer in decentralisation when and where 
possible, I have always advocated local government 
by the Branches. It is unfortunate that many 
factors—principally, perhaps, geographical distribu- 
tion—have played their part in preventing the 
realisation of this project. It may be possible to 
overcome some, at least, of these by a regrouping 
of Divisions. One Branch—the Scottish—has func- 
tioned and is still doing so. One cannot fail to be 
impressed by the enthusiasm which is shown by the 
members, especially when one realises that many of 
them who are single-handed in their practice have 
travelled long distances, frequently several hundred 
miles, in order to attend the meetings, and one is 
forced to wonder whether a little greater effort might 
not go a long way towards solving the difficulties of 
other Branches. 

Our most grateful thanks are due to the Editorial 
Committee for the v very excellent manner in which 
they have carried out their arduous and often irksome 
duties. ‘To have attended fifty-two meetings in the 
year is no small achievement, and every member has 
played his part conscientiously and well, At our last 
Annual Meeting it was decided to appoint a nymber 
of collaborators in connection with the supply of 
material for publication in the Veterinary Record, 
and thirty-six members, representing every phase of 
professional activity, accepted the invitation. ‘The 
result has been a marked and valuable increase in the 
amount and nature of the material available for the 
use of the Editorial Committee. 
agree that there has been a further marked improve- 
ment in our Journal as a whole, and especially in the 
variety and quality of the subject matter. The 
members of the Committee, individually and collec- 
tively, have been untiring in their efforts to secure 
material for the advertisement pages. <A few years 
ago I said that I should be satisfied if we sabe obtain 
ten pages of advertisements. You will have observed 


that this number has repeatedly been exceeded—but 
we are not yet satisfied. 


I am sure you will | 


So much for the retrospect. I am sure that you 
will agree that without any undue complaisance we 
may look back upon a year of sound achievement and 
material progress. (Applause.) What of the future ¢ 
It must be realised that this Association is our greatest 
asset. Numerically weak, without direct representa- 
tion in the National Legislature, with hardly a voice 
to champion our cause in the great Departments of 
the State, it is small wonder that as a profession we 
have been overlooked, and, in some instances, exploited 
to our detriment by our more vigorous neighbours. 
The value of the veterinary surgeon is purely an 
economic one and as such will never be admitted in 
advance of the demand. At no time in the history 
of our Association has there been greater need for an 
increase in our membership and unity within our 
ranks, 

The remarkable progress which has been made in 
our professional well-being has been due almost 
entirely to the untiring labours of a relatively small 
number of men who, regardless of the demands which 
such service has made upon their time and their 
energy, have without thought of self striven whole- 
heartedly for the betterment of the profession which 
they love, and honour by that love. (Applause.) 
In the years to come, when one is able to view with 
complacence the vicissitudes of the early days of our 
reorganisation, certain names will stand out as pre- 
eminently typical of our best national traditions— 
loyal and honourable colleagues who gave unstint- 
ingly of their best without hope of reward or even 
recognition in order that others might benefit. 
(Applause.) May they long be spared to guide us 
with their wise counsel and to infuse their spirit of 
loyalty and sacrifice into those who are yet to come, 
for if our future progress is to be assured it is to the 
younger members of the profession that we must 
look for the maintenance of that esprit de corps which 
has been our bulwark in the past. (Applause.) 


The Discussions on Papers presented to Congress. 

In previous years it has been our practice to pub- 
lish in the Record, subsequent to the Congress, the 
papers there presented, together with the discussions 
upon them. Inasmuch as the papers considered at 
the Dublin Congress have already received publication 
in the Association’s Handbook, we are this year re- 
producing the discussions only. This issue contains 
reports of the discussions upon Professor Folmer 
Nielsen’s paper on “ Researches Concerning the 
Ktiology and Pathogenesis of Sterility in Dairy Cows,” 
and upon Mr. P. F. Dolan’s paper, ** The Production 
and Handling of Milk.” Future numbers of the 
Record will contain reports ef discussions upon the 
following Congress papers: ‘‘The more Important 
Bacterial and Protozoal Diseases of Poultry ” (Captain 
J. P. Rice), “ The Control of Liver Fluke Disease in 
Sheep and Cattle ” (Mr. J. H. Norris), *‘ Some Observa- 
tions on Swine Erysipelas” (Professor J. F. Craig), 
and ‘‘ Pyorrheea in the Dog and Cat” (Mr, Heary 
Gray). 
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INAUGURAL AND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETINGS. 


The opening meeting of Congress and the Annual 
General Meeting of the Association were held in the 
Lecture Hall, University College, Earlsfort Terrace, 
Dublin, on the morning of the 27th July. Professor 
J. B. Buxton, the outgoing President of the Associa- 
tion, presided, and the attendance book was signed 
by the following :— 

Captain James Anderson (Keith), Captain E. F. Angler 
(Doncaster), Major William Awde and Mrs. Awde 
(Winchcomb), Mr. Allen Baker (Bansha), Mr. Hugh 
Begg (Hamilton), Dr. O. Charnock Bradley (Kdin- 
burgh), Mr. John Brown (Perth), Mr. W. Brown 
(Aberdeen), Mr. W. A. Burns (Tanganyika Territory), 
Mrs. J. Basil Buxton (Cambridge), Mr. M. H. Clarke 
(Dublin), Mr. J. Wright Conchie and Mrs. Conchie 
(Kidderminster), Mr. R. L. Cornell (Cambridge), 
Professor J. F. Craig and Mrs. Craig (Dublin), Captain 
H. E. Cross (Goff’s Oak), Captain J. M. Crowe (Eden 
derry), Mr. 8. R. J. Cussen (Cork), Mr. H. J. Dawes 
(West Bromwich) Hon. Secretary, Mr. James Dodd 
(Sligo), Mr. P. F. Dolan and Mrs. Dolan (Dublin), 
Mi. A. A. Donnelly (Drogheda), Major A. C, Duncan 
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(Cirencester), Mr. George Elmes (St. Albans), Mr. 
John A. Flynn (Dublin), Mr. R. E. Glover (Cambridge), 
Mr. Arthur Gofton (Edinburgh), Mr. Henry Gray 
(London), Mr. C. M. Griffin (Dublin), Captain O. V. 
Gunning (Tutbury), Mr. John F. Healy and Mrs. Healy 
(Midleton), Captain J.J. Heggarty (R.A.V.C.), Mr. Fred 
Heney (Ranelagh), Mr. Chas. G. Hill (Darlington), 
Major Thomas H. Hobson and Mrs. Hobson (Leicester), 
Mr. P. J. Howard (Ennis), Mr. George Howie, senr. 
(Alford), Mr. H. C. TI. Kelly and Mrs. Kelly (Porta- 
down), Captain W. W. Lang and Mrs. Lang (Brigg), 
Mr. C. O. Langley (Wolverhampton) Solicitor, 
Mr. W. J. Leyshon (Cambridge), Mr. G. H. Locke, 
Mrs. Locke and Miss M. Locke (Manchester), Dr. D. 
Maclean (New Orleans, U.S.A.), Mr. L. M. Magee and 
Miss Magee (Dunboyne), Mr. J. I. Magowan (Mount- 
morris), Mr. James Martin (Wellington), Mr. T. A. 
McClintock (Letterkenny), Mr. W. 8. MeMurrich 
(Helensburgh), Mr. E, McSwiney (Cork), Mr. R. F. 
Montgomerie and Mrs. Montgomerie (Bangor), Mr. 
J. M. Murphy and Mrs. Murphy (Dublin), Professor 
Folmer Nielsen and Mrs. Nielsen (Copenhagen), 
Mr. J. H. Norris (Drumecondra), Mr James J. O’Brien 
(Claremorris), Professor J, J, O’Connor and Mrs. 


THE LOCAL RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 


Front Row. 


Left to Right : 


P. F. Dolan, Professor Kehoe, Professor J. J. O’Connor, J. H. Norris (Chairman), 
Charles Allen, Professor J. F. Craig, L. M. Magee. 


Back Row. 
Left to Right: Fred Daly, J. Doyle, A. F. O'Dea, M. J. MacClancy, 8. Conway, J. E. Kenny, 
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O'Connor (Dublin), Mr. Sean O'Donovan (Dublin), 
Mr. H. O'Leary (Dublin), Mr. T. O'Leary (Dublin), 
Captain A. W. Noél Pillers (Liverpool), Mr. J. O. 
Powley (Ministry of Agriculture, London), Captain 
L.. P. Pugh (Sevenoaks), Mr. T. Y. Ranson (Clogher), 
Captain A. J. 5. Reynolds (Haverfordwest), Captain 
John P. Rice (Belfast), Mr. W. J. Rice and Mrs. Rice 
(Montrose), Dr. Juan KE. Richelet (Argentine Legation, 
London), Major E. DPD. 8. Robertson (Edinburgh), 
Mr. R. W. Sainsbury (Nigeria), Mr. F. T. Trewin and 
Mrs. Trewin (Watford), Mr. KE. F. Twaddle (Nappagh), 
Mr. William Tweed (Sheffield), Professor A. W. 
Whitehouse and Mrs. Whitehouse (Glasgow), Mr. 
J. D. Whitty (Tralee), Mr. John S. 8. Woodrow and 
Mrs. Woodrow (Goole), Professor G. H. Wooldridge 
(London), and Mr. W. R. Wooldridge (Cambridge). 


Mr. F. Knight, Secretary of the Association, read 
the notice convening the meeting, and stated that 
apologies for non-attendance had been received from 
the following :— 

Captain W. F. Aston (Shrewsbury), Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Brittlebank (Manchester), Mr. W. H. Brooke (Bir- 
mingham), Mr. J. ©. Coleman (Swindon), Dr. F. A. E. 
Crew (Edinburgh), Mr. Edward R. Edwards (Exeter), 
Major J. Facer (Southampton), Mr. F. L. Gooch 
(Stamford), Mr. H. P. Hogben (Folkestone), Mr. 
Reginald Hudson (Birmingham), Captain W. Hamilton 
Kirk (London), Mr. J. Ewing Johnston (Belfast), Mr. 
H. G. Lamont (Belfast), Mr. J. W. McIntosh (London), 
Mr. G. P. Male (Reading), Mr. C. Masson (Torquay), 
Mr. W. C. Miller (Edinburgh), Major-General Sir John 
Moore (London), Mr. R. B. Nelder (Exeter), Dr. J. B. 
Orr (Bucksburn), Capt. H. C. Rockett (Salisbury), 
Major H. Peele (Durham), Captain W. Shipley (Great 
Yarmouth), Lieut.-Col. P. J. Simpson (Maidenhead), 
Captain J. R. Rider (Darlington), Mr. H. L. Roberts 
(Ipswich), Mr. L. C. Tipper (Moseley), and Mr. E. 
Alfred West (London) Hon. Treasurer. 

The PrestipENT: On behalf of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, I extend a very 
cordial welcome to all delegates. We are very 
fortunate in having with us to-day Commissioner 
Dr. Dwyer, who has very kindly come to give us a 
welcome to the City of Dublin. I will call on Com- 
missioner Dr. Dwyer. 

Commissioner Dr. W. C. Dwyer: I am extremely 
sorry that my colleague Mr. Murphy, who originally 
intended to be here, is unable to attend owing to 
illness, I tender that fact to the members of the 
Association as an excuse for my being late. I assure 
you it is not want of respect for the importance 
of this assembly that has delayed me in coming here 
a quarter of an hour after the appointed time. I 
assure the members of the Association that they are 
heartily welcome to the City of Dublin. My col- 
league and myself appreciate to a very high degree 
the importance of this Congress. We appreciate the 
fact that the greatest wealth of this country is its 
live stock ; and, that being so, we appreciate the fact 
that practically the most important profession of the 
country financially is the veterinary profession. In 
addition to what at one time were regarded as purely 


veterinary duties, the veterinary profession has lately 
devoted attention to the human element. On that 
side also we appreciate the importance of the assist- 
ance the veterinary profession gives to the medical 
profession, if indeed assistance is not too mild a term, 
We will listen to the discussions—I hope to be present 
myself—and we hope to learn something of what is 
expected from thé Capital of an agricultural country ; 
and I am sure we will learn something, and I am sure 
the country as a whole will learn something. 


I think that the Government have shown definitely 
by their appointments and their general policy with 
regard to agriculture that they appreciate the high 
standing of the veterinary profession in Ireland. 
Gentlemen, I have only to say that you are extremely 
and heartily welcome. (Applause.) 


The PrestpENT: Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure 
that our grateful thanks are due to Commissioner Dr. 
Dwyer for the very cordial way in which he has 
welcomed us to this very beautiful City of Dublin 
(applause) ; and our thanks are due to the Commis- 
sioners for having been good enough to welcome us in 
this manner. I am quite sure that we shall have a 
very excellent meeting here in Dublin, and that_it will 
be of benefit to us not only from a scientific point of 
view, but from the point of view of relaxation and a 
thoroughly enjoyable holiday. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Coffey is not able to be with us to welcome us on 
behalf of the National University. 


The Prestpent then delivered his address from 
the Chair, which appears at the commencement of 
this issue of the Record. 


Mr. A. Gorton (Edinburgh) : Ladies and gentlemen, 
I am sure you will agree with me that we should move 
a very hearty vote of thanks to our President for the 
excellent address which he has given to us. I should 
like, if I may, to add to his remarks just one word 
which he omitted, and omitted for very natural 
reasons. In giving you an account of the proceedings 
of the various committees and of the work which 
they had accomplished, he did not tell you, as I wish 
to do, that they acted in that work under his stimulus 
and under his guidance. And it is very largely due 
to the amount of energy which he put into the work 
that he is able to put before you to-day such an 
excellent record of work accomplished. I have very 
great pleasure in moving that we accord to the 
President a very hearty vote of thanks for his address. 
( Applause.) 


Professor G. H. Woo.ipripge (London): Ladies 
and gentlemen, it affords me very great pleasure 
indeed to second that proposition. Nobody knows 
better than I the amount of hard work which our 
President has done on our behalf during the past 
year, and the words which have fallen from Professor 
Gofton very inadequately represent what he has done 
on our behalf. I am sure you appreciate very highly 
indeed what our President has said, including the 
very excellent retrospect that he has given of the past 
year’s work. I have very great pleasure indeed in 
seconding the vote of thanks. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Gorton put the vote of thanks and it was 
carried with acclamation. 
PRESIDENT. 


ELECTION OF 


The Prestpent: Professor Gofton, Professor Wool- 
dridge, ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply appre- 
ciative of the vote of thanks which you have Just 
passed, and I thank you. We now have to proceed 
to the election of a President for next year. I am in 
the fortunate position of being able to convey to you 
the unanimous wish of your Counci! when I present 
the name. The gentleman whom we recommend to 
you for your consideration as President for next year 
is well known to all of us. He has been unstinting 
in his labour; he is one of those to whom I referred 
just now who have done so much and who have given 
so much for the profession and for the Association 
in particular. I refer to Professor Wooldridge 
(applause); and I have very great pleasure in pro- 
posing Professor Wooldridge as our President for 
next year. (Renewed applause.) 

Mr. H. J. Dawes (West Bromwich): I have very 
much pleasure in seconding the proposition. 1 feel 
that in Professor Wooldridge we shall have a man 
who will carry out the work with credit to himself 
and advantage to the Association. No one knows 
better than I do the am unt of work he has already 
done ; and it is a fitting climax to the labour which 
he has given on behalf of our profession and of our 
Association that he should be elected to this position. 
I have pleasure in seconding the resolution. ( Applause.) 

The resolution was passed unanimously, amidst 
prolonged cheering. 

Professor WooLpRIDGE: | appreciate very highly 
indeed the honour you have conferred on me, and | 
am really without words adequately to express my 
feelings. There is one favour I should very much 
like to ask since you have done me this honour, and 
I do not at all hesitate to ask it. It is this: that 
next year when the meeting is held, as it must be, on 
the other side of the Channel, you will turn up in 
great numbers and persuade others of your colleagues 
and friends to come too. Next year the meeting will 
be held, it is anticipated, in the South-West of Eng- 
land. Those of you who have not seen that part of 
the country will have an opportunity of a very 
excellent holiday, and you will receive the welcome 
which is always expected from the inhabitants of 
that part of the country. It will be second to none. 


It will vie with the reception that we have received © 


in Dublin and which we expected from Dublin. The 
people of the South-West of England will be stimu- 
lated to rise to it next year and to eclipse it, if pos- 
sible. I hope you will give me full support during 
the coming year. I myself will do my share to the 
utmost of my ability for the welfare of the Association 
and for the profession which I love. I thank you very 
much indeed for the honour you have conferred upon 
me. (Applause.) 


The PRESIDENT: The next business that we have | 
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to perform is to decide the place of meeting for next | all of | 
year. You will remember that last vear we had a | who are associated with the work of the Editorial 


very cordial invitation from Torquay. 
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We were not 
able to avail ourselves of it. because of the extremely 
cordial invitation, so ably backed up by Professor 
Craig, which we received from Ireland. However, 
that invitation from Torquay was renewed for next 
vear, and it is the recommendation of the Council 
that we should go to Yorquay. If there are no other 
suggestions I will put it to you that we go to Torquay. 

It was unanimously decided, amidst applause, that 
next year’s Congress should be held at Torquay. 


At this stage the Congress adjourned for a}brief 
interval. 

The members having re-assembled, the PRESIDENT 
said: We will now proceed with the business of the 
Annual Meeting, and I will ask the Secretary to read 
the recommendations from the Council. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET. 


The Secretary: The Annual Report, which has 
been printed and circulated to all members of the 
Association, has been approved by the Council for 
presentation to the Annual General Meeting. The 
Balance Sheet for the six months ended 31st December, 
1926, and the report of the Auditors thereon have also 
been approved by the Council. 

The Prestpent: You all have a copy of the 
Annual Report before you. I do not know whether 
it might be advisable to go through it very quickly 
page by page and see if there are any comments you 
wish to make. 

This procedure was approved and all pages of the 
report were named without comment except in the 
case of page 19, when Professor WOOLDRIDGE said : 
In connection with the portion of the report that 
appears on page 19, I have only one thing to which 
to refer, and it relates to the collaborators with the 
Editorial Committee. ‘lhe object of the appointment 
of these collaborators is, of course, to assist in the 
provision of material for publication in the Record 
and with reviews of works which may have beer. 
submitted to us for review, and I would earnestly 
ask all members of the Association to undertake 
individually the work of collaborators in this sense, 
for the interest of the Veterinary Record very largely 
depends not only on reports of new discoveries and 
of investigations in the field of scientific research, 
but upon the recording of clinical work and inves- 
tigations. (Applause.) I think I may say without 
fear of contradiction that it is the rule for readers of 
the Record to turn first to the Clinical Reports sec- 
tion of the paper and, remembering how each one of 
us enjoys the “‘clinicals,” it is for all of us to record 
our interesting cases for the benefit of others—and 
not only our successes, but also our failures; we 
learn by our failures as well as by our successes. I 
would urge upon all members of the Association the 
duty of assisting individually, as far as they possibly 
can, by the recording of their own cases, which will 
stimulate their colleagues to follow their good example. 

‘he Prestpenr: I need hardly say that all of us 
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Committee most heartily endorse every word that 
Professor Wooldridge has uttered. 

In reply to Mr. Hugh Begg, the President stated 
that any suggestions as to additional collaborators 
would be heartily welcomed and should be sent to 
the Secretary. 

Upon the proposition of Professor Woo.pripeGE, 
seconded by Mr. Gorton, the Annual Report was 
received and adopted, 

The Presipent: With regard to the Balance 
Sheet, the Balance Sheet is, of course, in respect of 
the first six months of the coming into being of the 
new Association which, as you know, took place at 
our last Annual General Meeting. I think you will 
agree that the Balance Sheet is very, very satisfactory. 
(Hear, hear.) Are there any comments ? 

None being forthcoming, the Balance Sheet was 
received and adopted on the proposition of Mr. J. F. 
HEALY, seconded by Mr. T. A. McCurn'rock. 


ELeEcTION OF REMAINING OFFICERS, 


The Secretary read the following recommendations 
in regard to the officers (other than President) of 
the Association for the ensuing year. 

Vice- Presidenits.—For Scotland, Mr. James Ander- 
son; for lreland, Professor J. J. O’Connor; for the 
North of England, Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank ; and 
for the South of England, Mr. J. W. McIntosh. 

Honorary Secretary.—The Secrerary: The Coun- 
cil recommend the re-election of Mr. H. J. Dawes in 
this capacity. 

In proposing the re-election of Mr. H. J. Dawes, 
Professor WooLpRIDGE said : We have had experience 
of the work of Mr. Dawes during the past year, when 
he very generously consented to fill the breach at 
the last moment, and he has carried out his work in 
a most extraordinarily enthusiastic and efficient 
manner, I am quite certain that it would be impos- 
sible to find a member of the Association who could 
serve us anything like so well in that capacity, and I 
have every confidence in proposing his re-election. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. W. Brown (Aberdeen) seconded the proposi- 
tion, which was carried with acclamation. 

Honorary Treasurer. —'The Prestpenr: With 
regard to the election of Honorary Treasurer, | am 
quite sure that it would be useless for me to suggest 
any name to you other than that of Mr. EK. Alfred 
West. (Applause.) Mr. West has worked hard and 
well for the Association, and it is a matter for the 
congratulation of Mr. West that the accounts are in 
such a flourishing condition. I am going formally 
to move from the Chair the re-election of Mr. West. 

Mr. Dawes seconded, and the members re-elected 
Mr. West with enthusiasm. 

General Secretary.—The Presipent: The Council 
also recommend to you the re-appointment of Mr. 
Frederick Knight as our General Secretary. You 
will remember that at our last Annual General Meeting 
we decided to initiate something in the way of an 
experiment, namely, to appoint a lay General Secre- 
tary, and the Council was empowered to make that 
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appointment. I have first of all to ask you to confirm 
the action of the Council in appointing Mr. Knight 
last year as General Secretary. I put it to you for- 
mally, 

The confirmation was given with unanimity. 

Continuing, the President said: Now we proceed 
to the election of a General Secretary, and it is the 
unanimous recommendation of the Council that Mr. 
Knight be re-appointed. As I have said, the action 
taken last year was in the nature of an experiment, 
and of all the experiments with which I have been 
connected this has been one of the most successful. 
(Applause.) Iam quite sure that everyone feels every 
satisfaction with the keen and conscientious manner 
in which Mr. Knight has carried out his duties during 
the past year, and I therefore formally move the 
re-election of Mr. Knight as our General Secretary. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. Gorton, in seconding, said: Lam quite certain 
that the Association cannot do anything better, in 
its own interest, than agree with the recommendation 
of the Council to re-appoint Mr. Knight as Secretary. 

The meeting enthusiastically assented. 

Auditor.—The meeting accepted the Council’s 
recommendation that Mr. A. D. Wykes, of the firm 
of Messrs. Fairbairn, Wingfield and Wykes, be 
re-appointed the Association’s Auditor. 

Council Appointments.—The Presipenr: The 
Council, as you know, has to make certain appoint- 
ments and it has re-appointed Mr. William Brown 
as Assistant Editor. It has also re-appointed Mr. 
C. O. Langley as our Solicitor. 


ANY OTHER BUSINESS. 


Mr. A. W. Nort PILLers (Liverpool): I do not 
know if I should be in order in suggesting the import- 
ance of forming a Veterinary Inspectors’ and Public 
Health Section at these meetings. I understand that 
it was tried last year at one of the meetings, but that 
it was not a success. I may say that there is a strong 
feeling amongst a large number of veterinary inspectors 
that there is still a great deal of work to be done either 
by papers or in other ways in reference to various 
things that are likely to take place. My own feeling 
is that it is extremely probable that there will be a 
band of veterinary inspectors, part-time and whole- 
time, who will have the interests of the job at heart, 
and who will consider the situation from that point of 
view rather than go into the question as to who is a 
part-time and who a whole-time man. I hope the 
Veterinary Inspectors’ and Public Health Committee 
will take this into consideration. I attended meetings 
of the Veterinary Inspectors’ and Public Health 
Committee in London, and I was not at all impressed. 
I think that that is the general feeling among many 
members of the Association. In saying that, I say it 
out of strict loyalty to the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, because I believe this is the place to say it. 
I am convinced that some energetic and younger 
members will have something to do in that respect. 
I think it is an important thing. There is a number 
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of members present who have spoken to me on the 
matter, and I thought that I ought to ventilate it. 

The PrestpENt: As no doubt you are aware, I 
have advocated on previous occasions the formation 
of additional sections at our annual meetings, because 
I am quite convinced that only by that means can 
we get over the enormous amount of work which we 
have to cover in a limited space of time. I suggest 
that the matter be referred to the Council for con- 
sideration and a recommendation to the Provisional 
Committee next year. 

Mr. Hueu Bece (Hamilton, Lanark): I think you 
will recollect that the question was raised last year, 
and this year there is very little pabulum provided 
for the veterinary inspectors. We have started the 
Milk and Dairies Act on the other side, and the work 
is going ahead, Like Mr. Pillers, [ am speaking in 
all loyalty to the National Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. I think you have a very serious question 
in front of you. ‘lhe veterinary inspectors are going 
to meet, and if you do not provide the ways and 
means for them to meet within the Association, we 
must move on into some other organisation through 
which we shall be able to consult with one another 
and discuss the hundred and fifty problems that are 
open for discussion as a result of the operation of the 
Tuberculosis Order during the past nine months. I[ 
think it is a most serious matter. 

The PresipeNt: I note what has been said by Mr. 
Pillers and by Mr. Begg. I would remind you that 
two years ago there was a special section at Aberdeen 
for this purpose, and the inspectors did not support 
it as they may have been expected to do. That 
perhaps was largely due to the fact that it was so far 
away from the centre, and it may be eminently 
desirable in subsequent. years to try the plan again 
in the hope that it may be more successful. With 
regard to the pabulum which is provided this year, I 
may say that one of the six papers certainly does 
directly concern the veterinary inspectors, that is the 
paper dealing with the production and handling of 
milk. That is mainly, if not wholly, concerned with 
the inspectors’ work. It is to be read by an inspector, 
and the discussion is to be opened by an inspector, 
and it is to be hoped that the discussion will be mainly 
maintained by the inspectors. I think that is as it 
should be. And later on, if a special section is pro- 
vided at the annual meeting, there may be more 
matters brought forward for discussion. But | think 
I am right in another sense in saying that there must 
be more than the reading of papers on technical 
subjects. As a matter of general control, manage- 
ment, and harmonious working of the inspectors 
throughout the country, it ought to be considered 
quite independently of the reading of set papers, and 
the matter can only be adequately discussed by a 
specially convened meeting of inspectors to take place 
at the time of the general annual meeting. This is 
the course, I think, that Mr. Pillers and Mr. Begg 
consider should be adopted. 

Mr. Breca: There is a great deal more than 
that. 
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Professor WooLpRiIpDGE: I would point out to you 
that Mr. Begg has been Vice-President during the past 
year, and has been in a position to initiate anything 
of this kind which he felt confident or desirous of 
doing. Mr. Pillers also is the very energetic secretary 
of one of the branches, and he too has worked very 
hard indeed in connection with the branch. He also 
knows the channels by which this kind of thing might 
have been initiated. I feel that it should not be 
expected that the central body should initiate every- 
thing. ‘They are naturally waiting for guidance from 
those who are more intimately interested ; and I feel 
quite certain, at any rate during my year of office, 
that if any suggestions of this kind are brought for- 
ward, not only in regard to the veterinary inspectors’ 
section but any other section, they will receive very 
warm and careful consideration ; and if it is possible 
to carry them out they will be carried out. ( Applause.) 


Mr. P. J. Howarp (Ennis): I am rather surprised 
to hear any members of the National Association 
suggesting that there should be other minor or sub- 
ordinate societies or associations necessary to look 
after the interests of any branch of the veterinary 
profession. Surely the sections or divisions of the 
National Association which exist all over the country 
in the various districts ought to be well able to embrace 
every matter of interest to the members of the pro- 
fession; and [ am sure it would be the work of any 
society to look after the interests whether of inspectors 
or non-inspectors as long as it was work concerned 
with the veterinary profession. We have the old 
motto—*‘ Union is Strength.” The National Veteri- 
nary Medical Association should have on its rolls every 
member of the veterinary profession. (Applause.) 
And if the members are loyal they will be able to 
attead the meetings of the various sections, and make 
certain that every grievance and every matter of 
importance is attended to. The parent body will be 
only too happy, I am sure, to take any action that 
may be recommended from the section in reference 
to any grievance that may exist or any matter of 
importance concerning inspectors or non-inspectors. 
I think the one idea that should go forth to-day is 
that every member of the profession should be a loyal 
member of the National Assotiation and help to make 
the Association so strong that it will be able to look 
after every interest. (Applause.) 


The Prestpent: Mr. Pillers, will you suggest that 
this matter be sent as a recommendation to the 
Council for their early consideration ? 

Mr. Pitters: Yes, sir, I will suggest that. I do 
not think I need take up your time in trying to reply 
to the remarks which have been made. The danger 
is a grave one. I am extremely loyal to the Associa- 
tion, and that is why I brought it up. It is there, 
and it is not a bit of good trying to hide it. And you 
may take it from me that all the days you can spend 
on it, can be spent on the public health and veterinary 
inspectors’ work. ‘That is why I raised the question ; 
and I raised it through loyalty to the National Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. 
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Mr. F. Monreomerie (Bangor): ‘here is one 
matter about which T want to seek information. It 
is in reference to an advertisement calling a certain 
ineeting. It is perhaps, I think, in connection with 
the public health side of the matter and particularly 
in connection with part-time inspectors’ matters, 
The point | want to seek information on is: is the 
calling of this meeting in any way connected with 
or associated with the National Veterinary Medical 
Association? And if not, why not? I see, unless 
it is associated with the Association, the thin edge of 
the wedge coming in, which means exactly what we 
do not want, that is, the disruption of our joint forces, 
Perhaps someone will give us information on that 
point, and tell us, in particular, if it is not connected 
with the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
why it is not. (Applause.) 

The Prestpent: The meeting is an_ informal 
meeting, and the suggestion is that another com 
hination of the National Association may be formed. 
If another association were forined with the same 
relationship to the National as the others have, that 
would remove any objection suggested by the last 
speaker. ‘i‘hat is the intention in calling the meeting, 
which is an informal meeting, to be held in the near 
future. 

Mr. Montaomerte: [ am sure we are all glad that 
the Council know exactly what is going on; and I 
do hope that it will be represented and see that the 
proposed organisation is part of the National. 

Mr. Gorron: What has been said leaves the 
impression on my mind that a number of those who 
are present, including some of those who have spoken, 
have not the faintest conception of the amount of 
work done by the Council of the National in this con- 
nection. This applies in particular to the remarks 
which fell from the last speaker with regard to this 
meeting proposed to be held in Glasgow. It is quite 
apparent that he has no conception of the amount of 
work which the National has done and of the effect 
of that work on the interests of the parties concerned — 
that he has no conception of the work which has been 
accomplished by the National in connection with 
part-time appointments in Scotland under the Milk 
and [Dairies Act, and in connection with the Veterinars 
Inspectors’ and Public Health Section of, the 
National. Not only are there questions of papers and 
matters of general interest to be discussed, but a very 
important section of the work of that committee is con- 
cerned with existing and prospective legislation. It may 
be perhaps not known to the majority of the members 
that the committees which are charged with the 
responsibility of looking into this matter have been 
active and very active during the last three or four 
years, and that they have accomplished a very great 
deal of sound, solid work in the interests of the 
Association and its members, of which very little has 
been heard. I should like to take the opportunity 
of making that clear, and of also saying that it is a 
matter of regret to me, as one who has attended the 
meetings in London, to find that the Council is so 
poorly attended by its members, and that such a 
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proportion of the members take their duties so 
lightly. 

Mr. Monreomerte: It is distinctly not imy wish 
to suggest that the Council was not willing to do 
anything of that description. I simply asked a 
question. I must say that the whole tone of what 
has just been said by Professor Gofton tends, if any- 
thing will tend, to shut down members of the National. 
And I do object very strongly if that is what is in- 
tended. 


Mr. Gorron: If I created that impression it was 
the very last impression I intended to create; and 
I do not see how my words have led Mr. Montgomerie 
to gather that impression. If that is the impression 
left in the minds of those who heard me, I must 
apologise most humbly and say that it was the last 
impression | intended to create. I intended to give 
Mr. Montgomerie information and not to muzzle 
him. 


Mr. Monraomerie: I am glad to hear that that 
was not what Professor Gofton intended; but what 
he did say tended to give that impression. I know 
him fairly well, and I know that he dees not want 
to do that. But if his remarks were allowed to go 
without challenge they would convey the existence 
of a tendency to muzzle us. We come here seeking 
for information. I do appreciate the work of the 
Council, and I was not in any way attempting to 
throw cold water on their efforts. I was simply 
seeking information. ( Applause.) 


‘he Prestpent: Will somebody second the 
proposal of Mr. Pillers that this question of another 
section at the annual general meeting be referred 
to the Council for consideration at an early date ¢ 

Mr. J. Rice (Montrose): have great 
pleasure in seconding that. I feel that the only way 
that this matter can be put to the test would be in 
the district associations. I feel that the central body 
is too big to bring into its scope all the little differences 
which exist between the local inspectors and their 
local governments. We cannot expect the central 
body to control everything that arises. I feel that 
that is more a local matter, and that it is up to the local 
divisions to bring all the members of the profession 
within their area into the Association, and within 
each division to have a veterinary inspectors’ special 
section. ‘hen, when the Association holds its annual 
meeting it is quite possible that each district would 
he represented by two delegates, one for the veterinary 
inspectors’ side purely and the other for general 
matters. 1, as a part-time inspector, have come here 
expressly to hear the discussion on milk, and to see 
the demonstration on meat inspection which, I know, 
will be ably given by Inspector Gofton. I feel that 
the veterinary inspector is being catered for, and that 
he will be better catered for if the district associations 
will wake up. (Applause.) 

The Prestpent: I need hardly assure you that 
this matter will have the very serious and sympathetic 
consideration of the Council from every aspect. | 
put it to the meeting that it be referred to the Council, 
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The proposal to refer the matter to the Council 
was passed unanimously. 

The Prestpenr: Are there any other matters for 
consideration / 


| 
| 


Mr. Beea: I think you ought to consider whether | 


it is a wise thing to do having in mind what has 
happened. A few years ago we did pass a resolution 


to make sections of these annual meetings; but we | 


have not seen our way to carry out these meetings 
in sections as then advised, and practically passed 
unanimously, [ think some explanation should be 
given why we have not done it. Probably it is wiser 
not to do it. But we came to certain resolutions 
three years ago, and we have never carried them out. 
I raised the question last year at Cambridge; and 
it was because I thought it was not desirable that | 
should raise the question in the meantime that | 
have been silent during the year as Vice-President. 
If my help is of use at any time I am glad to vive it, 
but having made a suggestion that did not take on 
very well I have been silent for a year. 

The Prestpenr: It will be, I think, in the memory 
of Mr. Begg that an attempt was made to hold extra 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


A MEMORABLE FUNCTION, 


(ireat success attended the Annual Dinner of the 
Association which was held at Clery’s Restaurant, 
(Connell Street, on the evening of the 28th July. 
The guests were received by Professor Buxton and 
Mrs. Buxton. During the dinner an enjoyable 
musical selection was played by Messrs. Clery’s 
Ladies’ Orchestra. The official guests included ;— 
Professor Dr. De Blieck, of Utrecht, Mr. Edward 
Bohane, Professor J. Drew, Agricultural College, 


- Glasnevin, Commissioner Dr, Dwyer, the President 


sections at Aberdeen, and that last year at Cambridge | 


the Provisional Committee brought up a scheme for 
a number of sections which obviously must overlap. 
It was strongly represented to the Provisional Com- 
mittee that in view of the previous failure it would be 
unwise to have this overlapping at Cambridge ; and 
very much against my own wishes we had to give 
up the idea of holding these overlapping sectional 
meetings. That is the only way in which we can get 
sufficient work into the limited time at our disposal. 
I do not see why we should not make the attempt 
again at some date in the early future. 

Mr. Breaa: It is because I think it would be a 
success that I have raised the question again. | 
thought I was a voice crying in the wilderness. 

The PRestipENT: Quite the contrary. 

The Presipenr: If there are no other matters to 
raise under this item, I adjourn the Annual General 
Meeting to 4 o'clock on Friday afternoon next, when 
we meet at the Royal Veterinary College, Ballsbridge, 
and would like to appeal very strongly to you all to 
attend all the meetings, to take your share in them, 
and also to get as much pleasure as you can in this 
wonderful city while you are here, 

The meeting thanked the President for his conduct 
in the Chair. 


Fairu IN THE Horse IN WAR. 

A military correspondent to The Times, writing to his 
paper from Aldershot on August 24th, on the lessons of 
army training, says: “ Turning to the cavalry, my faith in 
the horse, for wars in which the British Army is most 
likely to be required, remains unshaken. In last year’s 
manceuvre report this sentence appears :— 

“It may be assumed that, after an approach march 
of 50 miles under war conditions, it is not safe to count 
on more than 75 per cent. of the total strength in tanks 
being available for action. 

“This supports my own statement at the time that 
during the whole course of the operations I saw many 
disabled machines, but only two lame horses.” 


of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland (Professor 
Fullerton), Dr. T. D. Hennessy, Surgeon J. 8. MeArdle, 
Mr, F. J. Meyrick, Secretary D.L.A., Sir Thomas Myles, 
M.D., Professor Folmer Nielsen, of Copenhagen, 
Dr. J. EK. Richelet (Argentine Legation), Dr. Russell 
(Medical Officer of Health for the City of Dublin), 
and the Hon. Mr. Justice Wylie. 

The general company included ; Captain James 
Anderson, Captain K. F. Angler, Major W. Awde, J. R. 
Barker, Hugh Begg, George J. Bell, Barrett Best, Dr. O. 
Charnock Bradley, William Brown, Kathleen M. 
Browne, Professor 'T. G. Browne, W. T. M. Browne, 
W. A. Burns, Professor J. B. Buxton (retiring 
President), and Mrs. Buxton, Captain M. H. Clarke, 
R.N.R., W. G. Clarke, Mrs. W. H. Clarke, 8. Conway, 
R. L. Cornell, J. J. Cosgrove, Professor J. F. Craig and 
Mrs, Craig, Captain H. K. Cross, Captain and Mrs, J. M. 
Crowe, 8S. R. J. Cussen, H. J. Dawes, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. F. Dolan, A. A. Donnelly, P. J. Donovan, James 
Doyle, Mr. and Mrs. George Elmes, Major R. Finch, 
T. Finch, R. E. Glover, A. Gofton, R. Gorman, Henry 
Gray, David C. Greene, Charles M. Griffin, Captain 
0. V. Gunning, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Healy, Captain 
and Mrs. J. J. Heggarty, W. R. Henry, Charles G. 
Hill, Captain V. G. Hinds, Major and Mrs, T. H. 
Hobson, P. J. Howard, G. Howie (Aberdeen), 
Samuel Hunter, Captain J. Birkenshaw Idle, R. 
Ewing Johnston, Mr. and Mrs, Robert Keating, 
Professor D. Kehoe, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. I. Kelly, 
J. EK. Kenny, F. Knight, Mr. and Mrs, W. W. 
Lang, ©. O. Langley, W. J. Leyshon, Esmonde 
W. Little, Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Wynn Lloyd, J. 8. 
MacCann, M. J. MacClaney, W. McDonnell, E. 
M’Swiney, Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Magee, Miss Brona 
Magee, Miss Olna Magee, J. 1. Magowan, James Martin, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Montgomerie, J. M. Morris, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Murphy, Mrs. and Miss Nielsen, J. H. Norris, 
J. J. O’Brien, Professor and Mrs. J. J. O’Connor, 
A. F. O'Dea, Mr. and Mrs. H. O'Leary, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. O'Leary, Captain A. W. Noel-Pillers, W. A. Pool, 
J. O. Powley, Captain J. Purdy, Captain John P. 
Rice, A. J. S. Reynolds, M. J. Ryan, W. Lyle 
Stewart, Miss Tighe, Mr. and Mrs, F. 'T. Trewin, W. 
Tweed, Mr. and Mrs. J. 8. S. Woodrow and Pro- 
fessor G. H. Wooldridge (President). 

Regrets for non-attendance were received from 
President Cosgrove; Mr, Hogan, Minister for Lands 
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and Agriculture ; Mr. Archdale, Minister for Agricul- 
ture, Northern Ireland ; The Vice-Chancellor, Queen’s 
University, Belfast; Mr. Burke, Minister for Local 
Government; Mr. Blythe, Minister for Finance ; 
The President of the College of Physicians; Senator 
Linehan, President of Farmers’ Union, Free State ; 
Sir Robert Woods; and Mr. Jackson, President of 
Farmers’ Union, Northern Ireland. 

After dinner, Professor Buxton gave the toast of 
“The Governor-General and Prosperity to Treland ” 
which was duly honoured, 

Dr. O. Cuarnock Brap ey (Edinburgh) gave the 
toast of ** The Borough of Dublin.” He said it was 
quite recently he had discovered that their Associa- 
tion this year was meeting at ‘ Blackpool” (a reference 
to the derivation of the name Dublin, which comes 
from two Irish words, dub, meaning “ black,’ and 
linn, a *‘ pool.”) He could not help feeling that the 
older name of the City was equally appropriate 
(Baile At Cliat, meaning ‘‘The Town of the Ford 
of Hurdles”), because, if he read the history of 
Dublin aright, it had to negotiate sundry hurdles 
in the course of its career. He was quite sure that 
there was no one present—he was speaking mainly 
for the visitors to Ireland—who had not always 
regarded Ireland and Dublin as centres of romance. 
There was no visitor to Dublin who would not find 
something that appealed strongly to him. The 
archeologist would flourish amidst fiction and 
faction. The geologist would feel a considerable 
amount of interest in remembering that Dublin 
stands at one end of a valley of carboniferous lime- 
stone, which divides Ireland into two parts. ‘The 
literary man would have recalled to him Goldsmith 
and a host of others, The architect, and the visitor 
who was not an architect, could not fail to be struck 
by some of Dublin’s buildings. The scientist must 
remember that in Dublin there was a Royal Irish 
Academy, which was concerned with science rather 
than with art and was an institution which was 
renowned all over the civilised world. Dublin was 
remarkable in many respects and perhaps not least 
in the fact that it was singular in possessing two 
cathedrals and two enducational Corporations of 
university standing. ‘ Dublin,” said Dr. Bradley, 
‘appeals to all sorts and conditions of men. , But I 
think we may say that it appeals to our Association 
and the members of it perhaps more particularly for 
two reasons. ‘The first is that it recognises the value of 
veterinary science and supports a veterinary school 
(hear, hear), a school that I can say it is the wish of 
every member of the Association should receive all 
the support that Dublin and Southern Ireland can 
afford to give it. Another reason why Dublin appeals 
to us is because it has a famous Horse Show, a horse 
show that goes as far as the horse does.” (Hear, hear.) 

The toast was warmly honoured. 

Commissioner Dr. Dwyer, in responding, said that 
Dr. Bradley had referred in very fine terms to their 
city. Modest as they were, they regarded Dublin 
as a very fine city. (Hear, hear.) No matter what 
was proposed in Dublin they never set their standard 
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by anything about their own size—they always 
looked to London, or Paris, or Berlin, or New York. 
They had no small standards in Dublin. While they 
would find people who would regard the Commissioners 
as interlopers, they certainly would not regard the 
members of the veterinary profession, whether as 
examiners of their meat or of their milk, as anything 
but a great boon to everybody. (Hear, hear.) They 
appreciated the members of the veterinary profession. 
and that appreciation was due to the high standard 
which the profession had fixed in Dublin, not by any 
mystic method but by pure merit. 

When the Dublin Corporation had appointed 
veterinary inspectots to do what lay people had done 
heretofore, it was generally regarded by the citizens 
as a step in the right direction, ‘* The members of 
the profession,’ continued Dr. Dwyer, “ have im- 
pressed the general public with the idea that in their 
hands they are safe. (Hear, hear.) Although the 
city never has been what we call industrial, it has 
always been a seat of learning and broad views (hear, 
hear) ; and the people of the city simply have decided 
that they feel much safer in the hands of trained 
persons with a code of honour fixed by a very honour- 
able profession than they do under the haphazard 
appointing of people without any code of honour and 
without the training required by your profession. 
(Applause.) I do not want to insinuate, and I should 
not like to allow it to be felt that I insinuate in any 
way, that the people who heretofore examined our 
meat or our milk were not honourable gentlemen : 
but I do say that the citizens do feel. that when they 
confine their selection of candidates to examine their 
milk and their meat to members of the veterinary 
profession they confine the selection to a distinct 
class on whom they can rely.” (Hear, hear.) In 
conclusion, Dr. Dwyer expressed his appreciation 
of Dr. Bradley’s very kind remarks and his hope that 
when the members of the Association came again to 
Dublin, they in Dublin would be in a better position, 
not only to entertain them, but to show them what 
they thought should be done with regard to meat, 
milk, and general food inspection in Ireland. (Cheers.) 

The PReEstDENT OF THE RoyYAL COLLEGE oF Sur- 
GEONS IN IRELAND (Professor Fullerton) in proposing 
the toast of ‘‘ The Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons,” thanked the Association for the courtesy 
shown in inviting a representative of the Ancient 
College of Surgeons to their festive board, and he 
thanked them for the honour they had done him in 
asking him to propose what he thought must be con- 
sidered, if not the toast of the evening, one of the 
most important of the evening. ‘‘I am glad,” con- 
tinued Professor Fullerton, “ to have the opportunity 
of proposing this toast because I feel that the medical 
profession owe a great debt to the veterinary pro- 
fession for many advances in the investigation and 
cure of disease as it occurs in the human subject. 

“When we are each engaged in our professional work 
we do not seem, perhaps, to have much in common, 
and are not likely to be closely associated together 
in our daily tasks, but the principles underlying our 
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respective duties are entirely the same. We all set 
out to investigate disease and to relieve, as far as in 
us lies, its attendant misery and suffering. (Hear, 
hear.) 

“The medical practitioner is a specialist. He deals 
with one species only, man, whereas the veterinary 
surgeon has a much wider field to cover, and, in the 
nature of things, a much more difficult problem to 
face. His patients cannot tell him what their com- 
plaints are. 

“In the scientific investigation of disease, as it is 
carried out in the laboratory, the dividing line between 
the two professions almost disappears, and there is the 
closest association between the workers in both 
branches. Human bacteriology and pathology are 
so closely linked up with those of animals that it is 
essential that the closest co-operation should take 
place between the two professions. As examples of 
the necessity for co-operation I need only mention 
the study of such diseases as rabies, tuberculosis, 
anthrax, diphtheria, the various parasitic diseases 
which infest alternately a human and an animal 
host, and lastly, the brilliant experiments which bid 
fair to elucidate the etiology and treatment of that 
dread disease, cancer. I believe we are not very far 
away from the solution of the problem. (Applause.) 
And the solution of that problem will come, not from 
our profession alone, but again from close co-operation, 
sir, between your profession and mine. (Hear, hear.) 

“As a concrete example of the close association of 
veterinary and human therapeutics, I might mention 
a method of treatment which has produced some very 
striking results. I refer to the sanoerysin or gold 
treatment of tuberculosis. In last week's medical 
journals you will see a report by the Medical Research 
Council on a series of cases treated by this substance 
in a number of hospitals in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. The trial has shown, in the opinion of some 
workers, that along the line of some such substance as 
sanocrysin there is definite hope of a drug treatment 
that will check the progress of a tuberculous infection, 
and allow the patient’s natural powers of resistance 
better play in finally arresting the disease. The 
credit of the discovery is due to Professor Méellgaard, 
a veterinary surgeon working in a laboratory in 
Copenhagen. 

“ Again, certain dangers associated with the produc- 
tion and use of diphtheria antitoxin have been elimin- 
ated by the work of M. Ramon, in charge of the 
experimental farm of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
M. Ramon has discovered a method of making cul- 
tures of diphtheria bacilli non-toxic by means of 
formalin, thereby obviating the risks of serious injury 
to the health of the horse, which is the animal used, 
as you are aware, for the production of the diphtheria 
antitoxin. This substance, called by him anotoxin, 
is now used not only to immunise horses, but also 
as a prophylactic against diphtheria in human beings. 
Children are protected against diphtheria by the use 
of a mixture of toxin and antitoxin which is said to 
involve a risk of untoward or even fatal results. ‘This 
risk may soon be eliminated by the work of M. Ramon, 
who is a distinguished veterinary surgeon, ( Applause.) 
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“These two examples demonstrate the close con- 
nection between veterinary medicine and human 
medicine, and the prime importance of co-operation 
between the two branches. 

“TI might be allowed, perhaps, as a surgeon, to make 
an appeal to the members of the veterinary profession 
for further effort on the subject of the prevention of 
tuberculosis, For 28 years I have worked in the 
wards and out-patient department of a children’s 
hospital, and day after day I am confronted with the 
pitiable spectacle of children damaged by the ravages 
of the tubercle bacillus, introduced, most probably, 
into their receptive tissues through the medium of 
inilk. Hip joint disease, spinal caries, caries of bones 
in other parts of the body, tuberculous glands in the 
neck and elsewhere, ete., still make up a large part 
of the clinical material at this and other children’s 
hospitals. Is it too much to ask that pure milk. 
free from tubercle and other germs, should be available 
for children and others whose main diet it is? Reports 
still show that too large a percentage of the milk upon 
which the very life of our children depends contains 
tubercle bacilli. This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
demands our united attention, I should like to 
appeal to you to put forward further effort as far as 
in you lies and as far as you are permitted to do it 
by the powers that be, in order to stamp out this 
disease, and render the people of this country an 
efficient and a healthy race.” (Loud cheers.) 

The toast was warmly honoured. 

Mr. A. Gorron (Edinburgh) in responding, said 
that, in doing so, he was deputising for the President 
of the Royal College, who was unfortunately laid up 
with illness. They welcomed the presence of Pro- 
fessor Fullerton among them. (Applause.) They 
welcomed him as representing a great and honourable 
profession, They welcomed him also, because they 
felt that he was in reality one of themselves, 
for, after all, the medical profession and the veterinary 
profession were merely two branches of the same body. 
Professor Fullerton had said that when he looked at 
certain aspects of his work and at certain aspects of 
their work the dividing line disappeared. ‘To his (Mr. 
Gofton’s) mind, if Professor Fullerton would permit 
him to say so, there was in*reality no dividing line. 
Professor Fullerton remarked that the veterinary 
surgeon’s patients could not tell him from what they 
were suffering. In that respect it seemed to him 
that the training of the veterinary surgeon had very 
distinct advantages over the medical training, inas- 
much as the veterinary surgeon was compelled to 
rely for information entirely on his own observation, 
(Hear, hear.) His powers of observation were trained 
and specially trained in a way which did not arise 
to the same extent in the case of a member of the 
medical profession, who had a certain amount of 
euidance, in the first instance at least, from his patient. 

Mr. Gofton expressed appreciation of the sentiment 
which prompted Professor Fullerton to refer as he 
had done to the question of co-operation between the 
two professions and gave expression also to the desire 
and anxiety of the members of the veterinary pro- 
fession to co-operate with the members of the medical 
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profession in any way that was going to throw light 
on human disease or the causes which gave rise to it. 
Professor Fullerton had referred in particular to the 
infection of children with tuberculosis from bovine 
sources and had asked them to do what they could to 
make additional efforts to those they had already put 
forth to remove that source of danger to the human 
subject. ‘I would point out to Professor Fullerton,” 
continued Mr. Gofton, ‘‘ that for many years this Asso- 
ciation and the veterinary profession as a whole have 
been crying out for powers which will enable us to deal 
effectively with the cow which was a source of danger 
to human beings. (Applause.) And after many 
years of trying, after many attempts to stimulate 
Parliament to give us those powers and to stimulate 
local authorities to help us in bringing pressure on 
Parliament to give us powers of effective control, 
we succeeded only a year ago in getting power in 
England, Scotland and Wales to deal with the more 
dangerous type of animal which is responsible for 
infection through milk. I myself am hopeful that 
the power which we now have got is only a first step 
on the road to bigger powers. (Applause.) The 
progress in this respect must necessarily be slow. At 
the same time, when one can see some evidence of 
progress and of satisfactory progress even if it is slow, 
one has reason to feel satisfied that something is being 
done. Not only have we been instrumental at least 
in helping to obtain that power of control over the 
tuberculous cow which is a source of danger, but as 
a profession we have been active in stimulating and 
in helping the milk producer to make every effort in 
his power to put on the market the milk from cows 
which we can guarantee to be altogether free from 


tuberculosis. (Hear, hear.) The movement made | 


slow progress to commence with, but in the last two 
or three years the progress has been markedly has- 
tened ; and one finds not only an increasing number 
of herds which are free from tuberculosis and have 
been maintained free from tuberculosis, but one finds 
that an interest has been aroused amongst stock- 
owners, who have made very many enquiries and very 
many requests for assistance and advice to help them 
to accomplish the object which they desire to see 
accomplished. (Hear, hear.) I am quite satisfied 
that along these lines, and intensifying them as we 
go along and as opportunity offers, we shall be able 
to contribute very materially to the object which 
Professor Fullerton has in view—that of reducing 
to a very marked extent the infection of milk from 
tuberculous animals.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Gofton thanked Professor 
Fullerton for the cordial terms in which he had 
submitted the toast and the company for the very 
kindly way in which they had received it. Applause.) 


PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR O'CONNOR. 


Professor BUXTON next performed the interesting 
ceremony of presenting to Professor J. J. O’Connor, 
of the Veterinary College of Ireland, local Hon. 
Secretary to the Provisional Committee, a handsome 
silver salver. The presentation aroused a degree 
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of enthusiasm which indicated how keenly Professor 

O’Connor’s efforts to make the Congress a success 

were appreciated by the company. The salver bore 

the following inscription :— 

‘** National Veterinary Medical Association. 
Presented to 
Professor J. J. O'Connor, M.R.C.V.S., 

As an appreciation of his services as Local Secretary, 
Dublin, 1926.” 

Professor Buxton referred to the pleasant nature 
of the duty of giving expression to their appreciation 
of the work done by the Provisional Committee. 
‘*T feel a peculiar pleasure,” he proceeded to say, 
‘in having the honour of presenting this little token 
to Professor O’Connor for all that he has done in 
making our visit here so extremely delightful and 
making all these preparations for our general well- 
being. (Applause.) I only wish that I could garnish 
this present with the thoughts of all of us. Unfor- 
tunately, that is impossible. But nevertheless, I am 
quite sure that Professor O’Connor will recognise the 
gift, not by its intrinsic value, but by the spirit, 
which, I hope, he will realise lies behind it.” (Hear, 
hear.) 

Professor Buxton made the presentation amidst 
loud applause and remarked to Professor O’Connor : 
“It is a very slight token of our esteem, our regard, 
and our thanks.” 

Professor O’CoNNOoR, in returning thanks, said: 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I cannot indeed 
find words to express my thanks for this beautiful 
gift which you have presented to me. My own desire, 
as well as that of the Committee to which I had the 
honour of being Secretary, was to make this function 
a success. That Committee worked indefatigably 
with one object in view, and that was to make the 
meeting of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland in Dublin a complete 
success. That was our wish; and we did everything 
we possibly could with that object in view. But of 
course ‘‘ the best of plans gang oft awry,” and every- 
thing may not have been as we would have wished it. 
It was not our fault. We did our best. I think I 
do not deserve this beautiful presentation at all. 
(Dissent.) It was an honour indeed to act as Hon. 
Secretary to the Committee of the “ National,” and that 
was a reward in itself. I do not value this gift on 
account of its intrinsic value, as our worthy President 
has said. I value it very highly as a bond between 
many old friends and myself—not only friends in 
Ireland, but friends beyond the seas, and J am very 
glad to say that I have very many friends in England, 
Scotland and Wales. Without detaining you further, 
Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I again thank 
you very heartily for this beautiful present. 

Surgeon J. 8S. MacARDLk, in proposing the toast 
of “The National Veterinary Medical Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland,” said: I have been 
associated with the two professions in Ireland all my 
life. And, pray, do not ask me how long. (Laughter.) 
The profession to which most of you belong inspired 
me in my youth to take a very favourable view of 
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horses. About other animals, except the human 
species, I know nothing. So if you allow me I will 
just say a word to accentuate the feeling that I have 
always had that veterinary surgery was closely allied 
to ours; and it did not need the eloquence of the 
President of the College of Surgeons to demonstrate 
that to me. I came here—I could not say as a young 
man, if 1 was ever young— 

A Voice: You were never old. 

Surgeon MacArpLeE: Thank you very much. I 
should just hate to be old. In my very earliest 
youth I found amongst the veterinary surgeons in 
Dublin a good fellowship that made the way very 
smooth for me in the elucidation of affections which 
are the curse of the world. I allude to one in par- 
ticular—an affection which showed itself so often, 
tetanus, or lockjaw. It was due to a veterinary 
surgeon in Dublin, Larry Hunter, that I was enabled 
to discover the value of curare which allays the 
spasms of tetanus. And that discovery has been 
the cause of saving millions of lives ever since. (Hear, 
hear.) So I need hardly tell you how fondly I regard 
the profession to which you belong. It has been 
an old-time affection. I was not alone in seeking 
the association of veterinary surgeons at that time. 
I well remember as a boy a veterinary surgeon of 
great eminence in his profession, Professor Ferguson, 
of Dublin. (Hear, hear.) We are forgetting, both 
in your profession and mine, the founders of all the 
knowledge that we have to-day. (Hear, hear.) When 
T saw in my youth the association between that great 
Professor and one of the best known professors of 
surgery, Professor Butcher—when I saw their asso- 
ciation and their friendliness, I knew that the associa- 
tion and the friendliness would continue to the end 
of time between your profession and mine. (Hear, 
hear.) There is no need of confining the association 
to the laboratory. The association outside is closer 
and firmer and much more natural. Your Association 
is international as far as I can see. (Applause.) We 
will not admit that this meeting to-night is simply 
national; we know that it is international. Every 
country in the world is represented here. That is 
why I am proud to have been asked to make any kind 
of statement, however short, so that I may express 
the view that the association between your profession 
and mine should be closer and closer every day. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Surgeon MacArdle proceeded to mention some of 
the eminent veterinary surgeons who had practised 
in Dublin and who have passed away. When he was 
working in Dublin as a junior he knew Tom Lambert 
(hear, hear)—a brilliant, delightful, charming man. 
The late John Freeman (hear, hear) was a prince in 
his own line, and he was very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of paying tribute to his memory. They would 
allow him to mention one who was still alive and, he 
hoped, amongst them that night—Charlie Allen. 
(Applause.) He thanked them for having given him 
the opportunity of demonstrating how much he 
appreciated what their profession had done for his, 
and of telling them how wholeheartedly he had been 
associated with their profession all his life. (Cheers.) 
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The toast was honoured with enthusiasm. 

Professor Buxton responded and thanked Surgeon 
MacArdle for the felicitous terms in which he had 
proposed the toast. ‘* Some forty-three years ago,” 
continued Professor Buxton, “a number of men to whom 
I may refer in much the same way as you have referred 
to those who have gone before us, men of long sight and 
perspicuity, conceived an idea of banding together 
a number of sundry local organisations in one general 
body corporate—The National Veterinary Medical 
Association. It is to their long-sightedness and to 
their nobility of character that we owe our being as 
an Association to-day. (Applause.) I am _ quite 
prepared to admit that an enormous amount of work 
has been done by many others who have come after 
them, but we owe that debt to those men. And no 
one can shut his eyes, however hard he may try, to 
the importance of this body of ours, In every 
country in which agriculture plays any part in the 
welfare of that country and in which stock-raising 
plays any important part in the system of agriculture 
the veterinary surgeon is indispensable (hear, hear) ; 
and that will be so throughout the time to come. 
Nothing can alter that fact, whatever else may happen. 
And in carrying out those functions we have to 
remember that the clinician, the practitioner as we 
call him, is and must always be the backbone of our 
profession. (Hear, hear.) We may have other 
various adjuncts, but we should make no progress 
whatever without his stability and co-operation. It 
is difficult to particularise our various functions, but 
it always happens that we have amongst us, for which 
we are truly thankful, a number of people who do 
not quite realise the limits of our activities or, at least, 
the elimination of our activities. (Laughter.) We 
have inspectors of various kinds, but it is the prac- 
titioner who acts also in the majority of cases as an 
inspector ; and it seems to me that in certain cireum- 
stances it is eminently desirable and absolutely 
necessary that one should have full-time officials just 
as one does in other spheres of activity. And it seems 
to me that an organisation of that sort in rural dis- 
tricts where animal breeding is a national asset is a 
very very useful thing. Our National Association 
embraces every phase of professional activity. I 
am sure no one will deny, no non-members of the 
profession will deny, that it is of very considerable 
benefit to the profession. (Hear, hear.) No one who 
has any knowledge whatsoever of the economic con- 
ditions which are of such importance in every State 
could hesitate to admit that the National Association 
by virtue of its numbers has an economic value to 
that State. In addition, we have a number of 
institutes in which research, either subsidised or 
private, is carried out, again solely for the benefit of 
agriculturists. The organisation which is embraced 
in this Association is a very complete one, and touches 
every phase of economic life, and every phase therefore 
of our professional activities. I expect you think 
that it would be hardly characteristic of J. B. Buxton 
unless he made an appeal. He has been making them 
for a good many years now, and I expect you are all 
fed up with them. But I do want to make an appeal, 
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and one of the most earnest appeals I ever made in 
my life, and that is that the work which was initiated 
forty-three years ago, the work which has been carried 
on with, I claim, unqualified success during that 
period, should not be left entirely on the shoulders of 
men who are getting on in years. (Hear, hear.) They 
have worked, they have done their bit, they get tired, 
and they want to be relieved to some extent. And 
I do most earnestly appeal to the younger members 
of the profession to come forward, to help to bear this 
burden, to carry forward by every means in their 
power the project of this Association for the benefit 
of the profession and the benefit of the State which 
they serve, and to relieve some of those men who have 
served us so nobly, and so well and so perseveringly, 
for many years past. If there should be any question 
of the loyalty of the various members of this Associa- 
tion, I would ask you to look at this chain which I 
am wearing around my neck. Every link of that 
chain represents and has been contributed by Divisions 
of our Associations scattered throughout England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. (Hear, hear.) I 
think you will admit that that is tangible evidence of 
loyalty and co-operation. (Hear, hear.) A body 
which is bound together as this body is bound 
together cannot fall; and I do appeal to you to 
maintain and to augment the traditions of which we 
are all so proud.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. P. J. Howarp (Ennis), in proposing the toast 
of “Our Guests,” said they had amongst them a 
number of very distinguished guests—(hear, hear)— 
men of science, men of the law, men of letters. They 
had Professor Nielsen all the way from Copenhagen, 
and Professor De Blieck, of Utrecht, both men whose 
names would go down in history as scientific workers 
in the veterinary world. (Hear, hear.) They had 
Dr. Richelet, from the great Argentine Republic ; 
and they had their own Mr. Justice Wylie (applause), 
who was, he was glad to sec, anxious to do everything 
that man could do for the welfare of this country. 
(Hear, hear.) They had with them Professor Fuller- 
ton, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, and, 
as they wished to be familiarly spoken of, ‘* Johnny ” 
MacArdle and “* Tommy ” Myles, two gigantic pillars 
and ornaments of the medical profession (applause), 
men beloved not alone in Dublin, but all over Ireland 
and outside Ireland, men whose names would be for 
ever associated with the progress of the great medical 
profession. (Hear, hear.) ‘hey had also Dr. Russell, 
the enthusiastic Medical Officer of Health for Dublin 
(hear, hear), who had done so much to promote the 
health of Dublin and who appreciated so well the work 
done by the veterinary staff in Dublin. (Hear, hear.) 
They had Commissioner Dr. Dwyer (hear, hear) ; 
Dr. Hennessy, who so well looked after the interests 
of the medical profession in the Dail (hear, hear) ; 
Mr. Meyrick, of the Department of Lands and Agricul- 
ture; and Mr. Bohane, of the Royal Dublin Society 
(applause), which had done so much to make the famous 
Irish horse more famous. (Hear, hear.) And, of 
course, they had with them the ladies. (Applause.) 

**On behalf of this Association,” said Mr. Howard, 
“we welcome them all. We are honoured by their 
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presence. We only hope that they have managed 
to enjoy the little hospitality that it has been our 
privilege to extend to them.” (Hear, hear.) 

The toast was enthusiastically honoured. 

Mr. Justice WYLIE, in responding, said there were 
occasions on which, when one was called upon to 
make an after-dinner speech, one’s feelings were 
not altogether pleasurable, when one would prefer 
the obscurity of silence to the publicity of speech. 
That night was not such an occasion. He was glad 
for many reasons to have the opportunity of replying 
to that toast. The chief of these reasons was that he 
was glad, on behalf of his fellow guests and himself, 
to have an opportunity of welcoming to Ireland The 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. (Applause.) He hoped that their visit’ had 
been pleasurable, and he trusted that they had found 
that the tradition of Irish hospitality was not a myth 
but a real, living actuality. (Hear, hear.) He 
thought it was a peculiarly happy coincidence that 
the Congress of their Association took place in Dublin 
at a time when every effort was being made in Ireland 
to restore agricultural prosperity. He could not 
conceive any man not believing that the prosperity 
of Ireland depended upon the prosperity of its agricul- 


-ture. There were countries where agriculture was 


only one of many industries. In Ireland it was the 
life of the country. (Hear, hear.) He did not think 
that fact could be emphasised sufficiently. There 
were countries where millions of citizens, who might 
be called good citizens, knew nothing of agriculture 
and who were out of sympathy and out of touch with 
the agricultural community and agricultural interests. 
In Ireland he believed that every person who was 
worthy of citizenship should be in touch in the closest 
manner with agricultural life and should have some 
knowledge at least of the agricultural interests which 
were the life blood of his country. (Hear, hear.) The 
gentleman who proposed the toast was good enough 
to mention the Royal Dublin Society. It was the 
desire of the citizens to co-operate with the farmer 
which caused the Royal Dublin Society to be founded 
in 1731. It was that thought which had kept it alive 
for 195 years; and it was that spirit which, he was 
glad and proud to say, permeated its counsels to-day. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Of necessity, the veterinary profession was closely 
connected with agriculture. ‘lo the members of the 
veterinary profession the agriculturists looked for 
assistance; from them they expected correction ; 
and generally correction was necessary in Ireland. 
(Laughter.) In Ireland they were inclined to be 
somewhat untidy—he would not say dirty—and it 
was then that a great and strong profession like the 
veterinary profession came in to correct their faults. 
He believed that no farming could possibly pay in 
Ireland at present except scientific farming. In 
that connection the veterinary profession was closely 
bound up with the well-being of the country. In 
Ireland the people were somewhat hard to convince ; 
they were conservative in their cast of mind. If 
there was any conviction needed as to the power and 
the strength of the veterinary profession in Great 
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Britain and in Ireland this year’s (ongress in Dublin 
would have convinced them all of it. A Northerner 
once came from Belfast to Dublin and he was taken 
out to the Zoo. He stood for about half an hour in 
rapt contemplation of the giraffe and at the end of 
that time he said: ‘I don’t know—I don’t care a 
d——n, but I don’t believe there is such an animal.” 
(Laughter.) ‘‘ Well, now, for all IT know,” continued 
Mr. Justice Wylie, ‘‘ there may be some people who 
did not believe that there was a veterinary profession; 
but after the visit of this Congress every man and 
woman will know that there is a veterinary profession 
and a reai, live veterinary profession.” (Applause.) 

He was sure, he proceeded to say, that he voiced 
the feelings of his fellow guests when he welcoined 
The Veterinary Medical Association to Ireland. ‘That 
was one of the reasons why he was proud to reply to 
that toast. Another reason was because he was glad 
of the opportunity of thanking them for the great 
hospitality they had extended to the guests. He 
voiced again the feelings of his fellow guests when he 
said that they enjoyed that dinner immensely ; they 
had enjoyed meeting the members of the Association. 
Their meeting had been not only entertaining, but 
instructive; and they hoped they would see the 


members of the Association again on their shores at 


no distant date. ( Applause.) 

Sir THomas My tes, M.D., also responded. Refer- 
ence had been made, he said, to the points of contrast 
and to the points of agreement between the medical 
profession and the veterinary profession. It had 
been pointed out that the medical profession had the 
advantage of being able to get what was called the 
history of the case from the patient. He knew his 
friend Johnny MacArdle would agree with him 
that these histories were somewhat misleading. He 
thanked them most sincerely for their kind hospitality. 
He would like to inform their friends from England 
and Scotland—and Scotland, in his opinion, was the 
greatest nation in the world. (Applause.) He said 
that advisedly. He knew Scotland well, and he 
looked upon the Scottish as the greatest breed that 
(rod had ever put upon the earth. They had all the 
virtues of the Jew and none of his vices. He would 
like to point out to their friends from England and 
Scotland that when they visited the Dublin Horse 
Show they would see two things that they would not 
see rivalled anywhere—the thoroughbred horse and 
the pretty girl. He thought they would show them 
in Dublin specimens of both that would stand com- 
petition with the whole world. 

The proceedings concluded with the singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne.” 


DreLoMa IN VETERINARY STATE MEDICINE. 


At the July examinations, Victoria University, 
Manchester, the following gentlemen passed the 
examination and obtained their Diploma in Veterinary 
State Medicine :— 

Mr. Charles Angus McGaughey, M.R.C.V.S., Glasgow. 

Captain W. R. M’Kinna, M.C.R.V.S., Huddersfield. 
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The Ceremonial and the Social Events. 


The word ceremonial ’’ stands half-apologetically 
in the title of an article which necessarily concerns 
itself to a far greater extent with the preponderating 
social events in that part of the programme of the 
Dublin Congress which was not devoted to scientific 
or business proceedings. 

A series of unforeseen circumstances prevented the 
President of University College or one of his colleagues 
from being present to give an address of welcome on 
behalf of the Governors of the College. Chief Com- 
missioner Murphy was also unable to carry out his 
intention of welcoming the Congress on behalf of the 
City of Dublin, but his place was taken, at a few 
minutes notice, by Commissioner Dr. lwyer, who 
extended to the President and members of the Associa- 
tion a cordial welcome to the ancient City of Dublin, 
and said that the Veterinary Profession was the most 
important in Ireland in relation to its industrial pro- 
gress, 

After the Inaugural Meeting, there was a short in- 
terval, during which the members present assembled, 
with their ladies, on the steps of the University to be 
photographed. The group is not representative of the 
number attending the Congress, as a great many mem- 
bers arrived later. The presence of several ladies 
added grace and charm to the proceedings. 

During the meetings the ladies entertained them- 
selves (accompanied by some of the gentlemen who 
preferred ladies’ companionship to scientific dis- 
cussions) by visiting places of interest in the city. 
At Guinness’s Brewery they were amazed at the 
wonders of the place, but Jacob’s Biscuit factory 
was probably more interesting to the ladies, each of 
whom received a souvenir in the form of a handsome 
box of assorted fancy biscuits. 

On Tuesday afternoon the visitors from across the 
Channel were the guests of the Veterinary Profession 
in Ireland at a Garden Party in the beautiful grounds 
of the Zoological Gardens, Phoenix Park, Mr. Norris, 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee and_ his 
daughter, Miss Norris, acting as host and hostess. 
This was an extremely pleasant function enhanced 
by the delightful weather, *the lovely animals, and 
the charming surroundings. Several of the young 
ladies enjoyed a ride on the elephant, and the mag- 
nificent peacocks standing on the lawn combined with 
the ladies in their bright frocks to form a very pretty 
picture. The famous band of the Civic Guard dis- 
coursed a choice programme of music, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed. ‘Tea and ices were served from a 
large pavilion in the grounds. President Buxton 
expressed, on behalf of himself and his friends from the 
other side, sincere thanks for the delightful enter- 
tainment given them by the members of the profession 
in Ireland. Mr. Norris suitably acknowledged the 
appreciation of the small effort of himself and his 
confréres in Iveland to help to make the visitors enjoy 
their short stay in that country. 

In the evening President and Mrs. Buxton gave a 
reception in the ball room of Clery’s Restaurant, where 
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a thoroughly enjoyable evening was spent with song, 
music and dance. Mr. J. 8. McCann and Mrs. Maud 
Hunter, wife of Mr. Sam Hunter, M.R.C.V.8., con- 
tributed largely to the success of the occasion by their 
delightful singing, for which they received numerous 
encores. The guests found it hard to break them- 
selves away, some remaining to the small hours. 

Mr. Gofton thanked Professor Buxton, on behalf 
of himself and the guests, for the delightful evening 
he had given them. Professor Buxton said it was a 
great privilege for him and Mrs. Buxton to be honoured 
by the presence of their guests that evening. 

On Wednesday, the Annual Banquet was held in 
Clerv’s Restaurant, when 154 ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to dinner. 

The guests who accepted invitations included 
Commissioner Dr. Dwyer; Professor Fullerton, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; 
Surgeon McArdle; Sir Thos. Myles; Mr. E. Bohane, 
Director R.D.S.; Dr. Hennessy, T.D.; Judge Wylie ; 
Professor Nielsen ; Professor De Blieck ; Dr. Richelet, 
etc. 

The Banquet was an unqualified success from every 
point of view, the fare and the wines being beyond 
reproach, and everybody being in the best of good 
humour. The banquet was made the occasion for a 
pleasing little ceremony in the presentation of a hand- 
some engraved silver tray to Professor J. J. O'Connor 
in recognition of his splendid services as Local Honor- 


ary Secretary of the Provisional Committee. In 
making the presentation on behalf of the Association, 
Professor Buxton, the retiring President, referred in 
eulogistic terms to the work done by Professor O’Con- 
nor in helping to make their visit to Duklin so delight 
ful and said he would like to garnish the gift with their 
kind thoughts. Professor O’Connor, in returning 
thanks, said he valued the beautiful presentation 
more for its association than for its intrinsic value, 
and that he would treasure it always as a souvenir 
of that happy occasion and as a bond of friendship 
with his many friends in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Clery’s splendid orchestra played a charming selection 
of music during the evening. The post-prandial 
oratory, interspersed with songs by Mr. McCann and 
Mrs. Hunter, was of a high order and proved very 
entertaining. Midnight arrived before the party 
broke up. 

On Thursday afternoon there was a motor tour to 
Greystones, Co. Wicklow, giving the visitors a glimpse 
of some of the beautiful coast and wooded scenery of 
Co. Dublin and Co. Wicklow. After a stroll on the 
strand and amongst the rocks the party partook of 
tea in the Grand Hotel and returned to Dublin to 
prepare for the Conversazione and Dance which was 
held in Clery’s magnificent ball room. This was 
probably the piece de resistance of the social events. 
It was attended by two hundred guests, including 
friends of many of the members of the Association. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE AT THE GARDEN PARTY. 
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Dancing was carried on till 1 a.m. to the music of 
Harrison’s excellent Dance Band. 

Every person was beaming with enjoyment and 
some of the veterans of the party were the most 
enthusiastic dancers, being never short of partners 
from the bevy of charming ladies present. 

Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. Magee and Mr. J. 8. McCann and 
also Professor De Blieck gave, at intervals, vocal 
items which were much appreciated. The return to 
the platform of Mrs. L. M. Magee (Miss Kitty Hickey) 
was particularly pleasing. 

The evening was brought to a fitting close by all 
present joining hands and singing Auld Lang Syne. 
which was rendered with great gusto. 

On Friday afternoon, after the demonstrations on 
Meat Inspection in the Veterinary College, most of 
the ladies assembled in the quadrangle and said 
‘* good-bye, hoping to meet again at Torquay.” 

This event was not foreseen by the Committee, 
otherwise afternoon tea would have been provided. 

Those who remained over for the Horse Show and 
the Races at Leopardstown and Baldoyle were greatly 
delighted with their experiences and frequently ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the entertainment 
provided for them in this respect. 

Beautiful weather favoured all the outdoor events. 


THE SURGICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 


KEEN APPRECIATION OF PRACTICAL WoRK. 

To the yet ubiquitous “ordinary practitioner ” 
demonstration day comes as a welcome interlude in 
the long innings accorded the essayists in a Congress 
programme, and when the operators went “into the 
middle,” on the afternoon of Wednesday, July 28th, 
there was a large and enthusiastic company of spec- 
tators lining the ropes of the spacious green of the 
quadrangle of the Dublin Veterinary College. The 
theatre was an admirable one and the sense of con- 
sideration for others which prevailed enabled all 
present to obtain a satisfactory view of the operations, 
which were staged with the utmost alacrity, thanks 
to the efforts of Professor O’Connor and his assistants. 


SINGLE-HANDED CASTRATION WITH CHLOROFORM. 


The surgical proceedings were started by Mr. L. M. 
MaGexE, Dunboyne, Co. Meath. Before commencing 
Mr. Magee stated that he was about to castrate a 
thoroughbred yearling colt single-handed—from the 
time he took the animal out till the operation was 
finished nobody but himself would come near the 
patient. The idea of doing this was to demonstrate 
the use of chloroform in castration. He did not wish 
those present to think for a moment that he recom- 
mended this method as a routine practice, for he 
himself always wished to have at least one or two to 
assist him. But he hoped they would see that if 
with the aid of chloroform one man could safely and 
quickly castrate an animal single-handed, the use of 
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such an anesthetic would always make it a simple, 
safe and humane operation with a few assistants. 

The colt having been cavessoned and a Cox’s 
chloroform muzzle attached, it was lead out on to 
the green with a soft cotton rope fastened to the 
middle ring of the noseband of the cavesson. The 
castration rope was folded and attached to the 
operator’s body by a belt. The instruments con- 
sisted of a scalpel, Housmann and Dunn’s emasculator 
and a nail brush, and were in a solution of Lysol in 
an enamel bucket at the edge of the green. Three 
ounces of chloroform meth. were administered on a 
sponge just big enough to fill the lumen of the muzzle, 
the strings of which were then pulled tightly. The 
colt showed only slight signs of excitement, and when 
he was inclined to back to the edge of the green the 
operator ran round and turned him so that his position 
was always near the centre of the plot. In a few 
minutes he fell softly on his near side, completely 
anesthetised. The noose of the castration rope was 
now passed over his head and the off-hind foot pulled 
up on to his shoulder and fastened there with a few 
half hitches. This was quite sufficient to expose the 
scrotum, which was thoroughly washed with the 
antiseptic solution, carbolic soap and nail brush. 
The operator, having also disinfected his hands, 
removed the testicles. From the administration. of 
the chloroform to the completion of the operation 
the time was six minutes and a half. 

Mr. Magee said that in order to make sure that the 
colt went down quickly the three most necessary 
points were to have the colt fasting from the previous 
evening, to see that the muzzle was pulled up tightly 
on the colt’s face, so that no air could get in from the 
top, and to give a good dose of chloroform. He had 
given four and five ounces straight away to entire 
horses from four up to eleven years old without the 
slightest anxiety. One could always keep an eye on 
the breathing and if it seemed to be getting shallow 
the sponge could be removed. The operation, 
however, was generally of such short duration that 
this was hardly ever necessary. He had been cas- 
trating with chloroform for over twenty years and 
had never had an accident. 


Rig OPERATION BY THE FLANK. 


While Professor O’Connor was performing the 
roaring operation (described later) Mr. Magee brought 
out a two-year-old draught rig, to operate on him by 
the flank method. The animal’s history was indefin- 
ite, as all the owner knew was that he bought him 
at a fair, thinking he was a gelding, and he turned out 
to be a rig. A careful examination of the inguinal 
canals and a thorough search per rectum revealed no 
sign of a testicle. He had received half a pound of 
salts in a bran mash and was then fasted for thirty 
hours. Having been cast with hobbles and chloro- 
formed, a faint sign of a cicatrix was found on the 
off side of the scrotum; it was therefore decided 
to invade the near flank. 

Mr. Magee said he had found that a better site for 
the operation than that usually recommended was 
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one lower down the flank, just above the “ feather ”- 
that peculiar arrangement of the hair found there : 
one was generally nearer to the testicle, and nearer 
to the bladder. The muscles were also thinner there, 
and although the possibility of a subsequent hernia 
seemed greater in that position, he was of the opinion 
that such a fear might be disregarded. 

The instruments consisted of a scalpel, dissecting 
and artery forceps, long écraseur, Housmann and 
Dunn's emasculator and curved needles with strong 
silk ligature. These, with cotton wool, swabs and 
nail brush had been sterilised by boiling in a steriliser. 

An area of about six square inches was shaved and 
painted with tincture of iodine. An incision about 
three inches long was made, at the site mentioned, 
in a downward and slightly forward direction first 
through the skin and then through the abdominal 
muscles, dividing them in the direction of their 
fibres. The hand was next pushed through the 
peritoneum and search made for the testicle. Great 
difficulty was found in locating the gland, but finally, 
by following up the vas deferens from the bladder, it 
was discovered firmly wedged in the inguinal canal, 
and no amount of traction would draw it back into 
the abdominal cavity. It was suggested that it 
would, therefore, be best to close the flank wound 
and operate through the inguinal canal. Mr. Magee, 
however, decided to leave the testicle where it was. 
He passed down the Housmann and Dunn's emas- 
culator and severed the cord as in an ordinary castra- 
tion. He said that, just as in castrating a calf with 
the Burdizzi emasculator, there was no reason why 
the retained testicle should give any trouble; it 
would simply atrophy. 

The edges of the wound were then painted with 
tinct. iodine and the skin only was sutured with 
interrupted sutures, as the muscles close over auto- 
matically. 


OPERATIONS FOR ROARING AND FOR STRINGHALT. 


Professor J. J. O'Connor (Dublin Veterinary 
College) operated for stringhalt and for roaring in the 
same subject. —an aged heavy-weight hunter. 

Operation for Stringhalt.. The operator said that 
he had performed cunean tenotomy several times for 
stringhalt with varying success, complete cure being 
effected in some cases, whilst in others there was only 
slight improvement, or no improvement at all. He 
did not think that in caves where the horse struck the 
wround violently with the foot when putting it down 
the operation was so likely to be successful as in cases 
where there was merely spasmodic lifting of the limb. 
He had a case of this kind in both hind limbs of a 
pony on which he operated twice without success, 
On the other hand, he had a somewhat similar case 
in a racehorse in which the operation had the desired 
effect. He had usually taken away about one inch 
of the tendon. Improvement was generally gradual, 
the halting becoming less frequent until eventually 
it stopped altogether. 

The horse was cast with hobbles and chloroformed. 
But for the fact that the roaring operation was also 
to be done, local anesthesia would have been used. 
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Having shaved the skin and painted it with tincture 
of iodine, Professor O’Connor made a longitudinal 
incision about lin. long, going through the skin and 
fascia and exposing the tendon on the outer aspect 
of the limb below the hock just before it joins the 
extensor pedis tendon. He raised the tendon with 
a tenaculum and then severed it with a knife. The 
proximal end was at once drawn upwards in its sheath 
by muscular contraction. The wound was sutured 
with one stitch and covered with a pad and bandage, 
‘The horse was then turned over and the same operation 
performed on the other limb. 

A visiting veterinarian from Louisiana said that his 
procedure was to sever the tendon in two places 
about Gin. apart, through a small incision, seize the 
distal end of the isolated portion with a forceps and 
remove the latter. He had good results. 

Professor O'Connor said that regular daily trotting 
exercise following the operation favoured a successful 
issue. 

Roaring Operation. The horse was fixed in the 
dorsal position, the limbs being kept flexed and 
controlled by means of a stout rope used after the 
manner of a back strap. The head was kept extended 
on the neck and in a straight line with the body. The 
site of operation, extending from a point just in 
front of a line joining the angles of the jaws to about 
the second or third ring of the trachea, had been 
prepared the day before. Adrenalin hydrochloride 
(Ail) was injected intra-muscularly along the line of 
incision in three places. Having cut through the 
skin and muscles and exposed the  crico-thyroid 
ligament, he incised the latter and inserted the 
laryngeal dilator. It was then seen that the left 
side of the larynx was motionless 

The operator said that many people used the burr 
for stripping the ventricle, but he preferred to do so 
with the finger, which ensured the membrane being 
removed intact. He introduced the “ gloves stretcher ”’ 
instrument into the ventricle and stretched it so 
as to make the mucous membrane tense. He made 
i. narrow incision in the latter at the posterior extrem- 
ity of the ventricle, inserted the finger through 
the wound beneath the membrane, separated it and 
brought it out on the finger through the external 
wound. He then seized the separated membrane 
with a long forceps and held it taut while he severed 
it from its attachment by means of long curved 
SCISSOrs. 

Professor O'Connor also removed a narrow strip 
of membrane between the outer aspect of the ary- 
tenoid cartilage and the thyroid. The other ventricle 
was operated on in similar fashion. The operator 
mopped the blood out of the larynx by means of a 
piece of gauze held in the long forceps. A clean 
towel was applied round the neck, covering the 
wound until the horse got up. 


OPERATION FOR STURDIE, or Gip IN THE 
Ox. 


Mr. J. J. O’Brien, of Claremorris, Co. Mayo, 
performed this operation, which also provoked a very 
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great degree of interest. Mr. O'Brien supplies the 
following notes of the condition and of the demon- 
stration he gave : 

That brain disorder of cattle and sheep variously 
known as Sturdic, Staggers, or Gid, is of frequent 
occurrence in the West of Ireland. Veterinarians 
located there operate for the relief of the condition 
with a very gratifying proportion of successes. 

‘or information on the Coenurus, Methods of 
Infection, Symptoms and Diagnosis, enquirers are 
referred to Noé] Piller’s article in Hoare’s System o/ 
Veterinary Medicine, Vol. ii, pp. 1489-91. 

In practice, all ruminants showing chronic progres- 
sive brain disturbance are presumed to be affected 
with the Coenurus, or else with some incurable con- 
dition, e.g., tuberculous meningitis, but most probably 
the former. 

In the sheep, softening and bulging of the cranial 
bone almost invariably occurs, and the operation is 
performed at the softened point. 

In the ox, softening occurs frequently, but not 
always, and operation is delayed till softening has 
occurred or until the patient is so worn out that 
death is imminent. By this time the cyst is probably 
so large that it is readily found with the trocar. When 
there is no softening to indicate the location of the 
cyst, the operator is guided by consideration of the 
risks to be run. It is the general experience that 
failures occur from two causes only, hemorrhage and 
sepsis. Hemorrhage occurs from injury to the 
longitudinal venous sinus, sepsis from faulty technique 
or from infection of the frontal sinus either from the 
nose or from suppuration at the base of a broken 
horn. It is wise, therefore, to operate some little 
distance say, one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
from the middle line of the face, and to endeavour 
to avoid traversing the frontal sinus. 

In young cattle the frontal sinus does not extend 
over the entire frontal region. In cattle under two 
years of age and such present most of the cases of 
sturdie there is usuwilly an area about the size of a 
half-crown through which a trocar can be driven 
direct into the cranial cavity. This space is crossed 
by a line drawn from one ear to the opposite eye. A 
point on this line some half-inch or three-quarters 
from the middle ot the face is about the ideal site for 
operation. 

The operation, The patient is cast, the hair is 
clipped closely from the frontal region, and the skin 
swabbed with tincture of iodine. The milled-edged 
guard nut is then adjusted to within three-quarters 
of an inch of the point of the boring trocar, which is 
then driven into the cranium with a screwing move- 
ment, Sometimes considerable force is required. 
If the skull proves thicker than was expected, the 
guard nut can be drawn further up the trocar by a 
touch with the tip of the fore-finger of the hand which 
holds it, (It is impossible to keep the left hand ideally 
clean, but an effort should be made to have and keep 
the right one aseptic.) 

When the boring trocar is withdrawn, it may be 
found that the cyst is pierced and that its watery 
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contents are escaping. ‘The cyst may protrude from 
the wound, More often, it is necessary to search for 
and pierce the cyst with a smooth trocar fitted with 
uw canula, ‘This trocar is often withdrawn and. re- 
inserted in different directions in the search for the 
cyst. There appears to be no danger in doing this 
if the instrument is kept well away from the middle 
line, When the cyst has been pierced and the flow 
of fluid through the canula has ceased, a syringe is 
used to extract the remainder, The syringe is made 
to plug on to the canula, A portion of the cyst wall 
is apt to be drawn into the end of the canula, in which 
case resistance to the pull of the piston is observed. 
When this occurs, syringe and canula are held firmly 
together and gently withdrawn, when the cyst comes 
into view and is removed with forceps. The skin of 
the forehead is then wiped dry and again painted 
with tincture of iodine. When this dries, the skin 
all round the wound to an extent of three or four 
inches square is plastered over with a hot mixture of 
pitch and tar, of such consistency as to be, when cold, 
neither brittle nor soft. A piece of adhesive plaster 
is superimposed on this, and again covered with 
pitch and tar. The animal is released, and allowed to 
lie till it wishes to rise, which is usually within ten 
minutes, 

No special after-treatment is necessary, Some- 
times it is impossible to extract the eyst wall, and if 
the syringe is drawing much brain matter away it is 
considered wise to desist. The loss of one or two 
teaspoonsful of brain matter does not appear to 
produce any ill-effects on the ox. When the cyst 
has been punctured, but not removed, the animal 
usually recovers completely, and while some veterin- 
arians think that these cysts occasionally refill, it 
seems more likely that any such recurring cases 
harboured more cysts than one. 

‘The instruments used are similar to the old-fashioned 
sturdie set, but they are larger, stronger and made 
entirely of metal. Having been sterilised, they are 
placed in a strong solution of Lysol while — the 
operation is in progress. Kach instrument should, on 
being lifted from the disinfectant, be well shaken in 
order to remove any fluid which might otherwise gain 
entrance to the brain cavity. The boring trocar 
should be made froma single piece of steel, the working 
portion three inches long, machined down to a diameter 
of one quarter of an inch, and threaded to carry a 
milled-edged guard nut. The trocar and canula (all 
metal) should be of similar thickness and length, 
and the canula fitted with two flanges about a finger’s 
breadth apart. With two flanges the operator is the 
better able to keep syringe and canula together, when 
withdrawing the cyst wall. ‘The syringe may be any 
small all-metal syringe, but the nozzle must be made 
to plug into the canula. Any dissecting or dressing 
forceps will do. 

The trocar is preferred to the trephine because the 
resultant wound is more easily dealt’ with. The 
length of the boring trocar seems unnecessarily great, 
but occasionally in adult animals this length is 
required, especially when it is necessary to bore in 
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different places in the search for a cyst. Some 
operators use a bit and brace on the skulls of adult 
and hard-headed creatures ; there is some risk of the 
bit breaking and proving difficult to extract. Animals 
which appear to have developed intra-cranial abscess 
should be operated on with the trephine and the 
abscess cavity drained and washed out with saline 
solution. Such animals have recovered. 

Some animals cured of sturdie do not grow well, 
but they thrive as well as any. The vast majority 
become perfectly normal. / 


THe EXAMINATION AND TREATMENT OF BARREN 
Cows. 

Professor FoLMER NIELSEN, of Copenhagen, gave 
a demonstration on the above which proved quite 
fascinating by reason of the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the demonstrator manipulated the 
organs of the animals concerned and recorded his 
findings. 

Four cows were utilised for the demonstration, in 
the course of which, the following notes were dictated 
by Professor Nielsen :—- 

1. Dairy Cow. History: 1919, aborted 8 months’ 
foetus and affected with contagious abortion. Afterwards 
vaccinated. 15-vii-1920, served. 25-v-1921, calved full 
time. 1922, in cestrum at fairly regular periods. 1923 
heat of short duration and not marked. 12-ii-1926, not 
noticed in cestrum since September, 1925, corpus luteum 
squeezed out of left ovary. 14-ii-1926, cestrum. 27-iii- 
1926, strum, served. First service since 1921. 
27-vii-1926, not noticed to be in cstrum since date of 
service. Still reacting strongly to agglutination for C.A. 
since 1919. 

Recrat EXAMINATION. Uterus at each horn 2} ¢.m. 
broad curvature of horn 20 c.m. in front of pecten. Right 
ovary 3 ¢.m. by 2} ¢.m by lL} e.m. No corpus luteum 
found. Left ovary 3} by 3 by l|}.¢.m. Corpus luteum at 
hilus. Oviducts not felt, presumably normal. Cow not 
pregnant. 

VAGINAL EXAMINATION. Cervix normal. Os normally 
closed. Thick mucus with white specks of pus squeezed 
out of cervix. 

Diacnosis. Endometritis I (First Degree). 

TREATMENT. 75 c¢.c. Lugol’s Iodine (1-1000) injected 
into each uterine horn. Catheter manipula.ed through 
cervix with one hand clasping the latter and guided into 
anterior portion of each horn with one hand in the rectum. 

Proenosis. Fairly good, with due regard to the fact 
that no attempt has been made to breed from the cow since 
1921. ‘The cow may be put to the bull at next w@strum. 

2. Blue Grey Cow. History :—-vii-25, calved first 
calf full time. 15-viii-1925, served. Afterwards came 
round every three weeks. 28-ix-1925, given a dose of anti- 
abortion vaccine (Live culture). 8-x-1925, served. Held 
for two months, but during most of this period had a 
whiteish discharge from vulva. 12-i-1926, served again, 
and also later on 6-iv-1926. Since then not served, but 
comes round every three \eeks. 

Recta EXaMInation. Uterine horns 2% ¢.m. Right 
ovary, 2} by 1 by l e.m. Left ovary, 3 by 2 by 2 ¢.m. 
No corpus luteum. Oviducts not felt. 
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VAGINAL EXAMINATION. Cervix and Os uteri normal. 
Slight amount of mucus and pus squeezed out of cervix. 

D1aGnosis. Endometritis I. 

TREATMENT as for No. 1, but 50 ¢.c. 1-1000 Iodine used 
because of the small size of the uterus. 

3. Red  pure-bred Shorthorn cow. History : 
—-vii-1923, calved a dead calf at full time. —--x-1924, 
served, did not become pregnant and has not been in 
cestrum since. Is a reactor to contagious abortion. 

Recrat EXAMINATION. Cervix 10 ¢.m. broad and very 
thick. Uterus, right horn 5 c.m. broad and extends 20 ¢.m. 
in front of pecten. Left horn greatly enlarged, 15 to 20 
c.m., broad and very hard. Adherences at curvature of 
left horn. Ovaries, right ovary 4 by 2} by 2¢.m. Ovary 
of varying consistence at certain points ; there may be a 
follicle or corpus luteum present, but it cannot be squeezed 
out. Left ovary cannot be felt on account of adherences 
Lo left horn. Mucopurulent discharge from vagina 

Draenosis. Chronic endometritis III (Third Degree), 
with thickening of wall, parametritis of lett horn. 

Prognosis, very bad. No treatment likely to be of any 
service, 

4. Roan pure-bred Shorthorn cow. History: Has 
been breeding regularly since 1919, when she aborted an 
8 months’ old fetus. It recovered from the infection 
within a year, and has not reacted since that time. 
12-vi-1926, calved a very small but living calf at full time. 
The calf was not much larger than a kid. The cow made 
none of the usual signs of calving, and there was no spring - 
ing of the udder. The foetal membranes were retained, 
and after a week or two there was a slight purulent 
discharge. 

RectaL EXAMINATION. Cervix greatly enlarged and 
hard. Adherences to left dorsal side of uterus. Uterus, 
right horn only can be palpated as it lies over the left. 
It is 20 c.m. broad and cannot be felt down to its curvature. 
Anterior extremity fluctuating but posterior part harder. 
Ovary, right ovary alone can be felt 3 by 2} by 1} ¢.m. 
Nocorpusluteum. On palpating uterus a profuse purulent 
discharge issued from the vagina. 

Diacnosis. Pyometritis and perimetritis. 

Prognosis. Very poor. Not likely to be benefited by 
treatment. 

GOVERNMENT AND DutTcH INSPECTORS. 

The recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Scotland in circumstances pointing to its introduction 
through carcases of pigs imported from Holland and 
Belgium, through Rotterdam, for curing in local bacon 
factories, and the consequent embargo on the importation 
of such carcases issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, has 
led to conferences in Holland between representatives 
of the Board of Agriculture and the Dutch inspectors of 
exports, who dispute that the infection was caused by 
Dutch carcases. 

The representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture are 
satisfied with the thoroughness of the inspection of exports 
from Holland, but hold that no system of inspection, either 
at the abattoirs abroad or at the ports in this —? 
can remove the danger of carcasses being sent here which, 
though the lesions of the disease have not developed in 
them, yet carry the disease in the incubative state. The 
Dutch inspectors dispute the conclusion that infection can 
be carried by carcases which have the disease only in the 
incubative state. 

The Dutch inspectors are to furnish the Board of 
Agriculture with further reports on the subject. Meantime 
the prohibition order remains in force. 
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Mr. Gofton’s Meat Inspection Demonstration. 


The lecture theatre at the Dublin Veterinary 
College was crowded on the occasion of the eagerly- 
anticipated demonstration of the examination of 
the carcases and organs of animals as to their fitness 
for human food, which was given by Mr. Arthur 
Gofton, Chief Veterinary Inspector of the City of 
Edinburgh, on the afternoon of Friday, July 30th. 


In the course of the demonstration and after, Mr. 
Gofton answered numerous questions on matters 
relating to meat inspection in general and to the 
examination of the material utilised for the demon- 
stration, in regard to which we publish the following 
notes, as giving the vast amount of information 
presented by Mr. Gofton in the most concise and 
readily understandable form :— 


ORDER OF REMOVAL OF VISCERA, ETC., FROM Bopy 
IN Dressina CARCASE. 


A. Cattle.--Thy mus (heart and throat sweetbread) 
head (tongue loosened) ; omentum (web or caul fat) ; 
intestines (with mesentery); intestines stripped ; 
rectum, with pelvic and abdominal urino genital 
organs (ex kidneys) ; stomachs, with spleen attached 
to rumen; liver, with tendinous diaphragm ; pillars 
of diaphragm (midriff); kidneys; pluck (lungs, 
trachea and larynx, cesophagus, heart with large 
thoracic blood vessels, mediastinal pleura with con- 
tained lymphatic glands). 

B. Sheep.—-As bovines, with following differences : 
Thymus only in lambs; head is not detached ; 
cesophagus is removed along with stomachs and is 
left attached thereto ; spleen is attached by ligament 
to liver and is removed with it; pluck consists of 
lungs, trachea, heart, liver, and spleen; kidneys are 
not removed from carcase. 


C. Pigs.—As bovines, with following differences : 
Head not detached, but tongue is sometimes removed 
along with pluck, depending on local custom ; thymus 
and kidneys not removed; spleen removed with 
stomach; pluck consists of lungs, heart and liver. 


INSPECTION OF ViscERA during slaughter consists 
of (a) general inspection, and (b) specific inspection 
for tuberculosis in bovines and swine. 

(a) General inspection consists in the individual 
examination of each organ, on removal from carcase, 
by sight and touch for evidence of abnormality or 
disease. As a routine procedure a deep incision is 
made into base of each lung, and in bovines into the 
thick end of liver. Mammary glands are incised at 
base of teats. Whenever necessary to determine 
condition, solid organs are incised to such extent as 
may be required and hollow organs are opened for 
examination of lining membrane and contents. When 
inspection on removal is not possible, carcases and 
their viscera are hung up and numbered to correspond. 

(b) Specific inspection for tuberculosis entails 
examination of viscera which constitute portals of 
entry of infection and their corresponding lymphatic 
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glands for lesions of tuberculosis, viz., lungs, with 
bronchial and mediastinal lymphatic glands ; intes- 
tines and mesenteric lymphatic glands; liver and 
hepatic lymphatic glands. (In pigs these glands are 
often torn from liver in removing stomach and will be 
found attached to lesser curvature of stomach between 
cardiac and pyloric orifices.) The post-pharyngea! 
lymphatic glands in bovines and the submaxillary 
lymphatic glands in swine. (A lymphatic gland is 
not properly examined unless cut into thin slices.) 
If tuberculosis is found in any of the above situations 
the examination is extended to lymphatic glands of 
carcase on both proximal and distal sides of lesions. 
Pig carcases should be split before examining carcase 
glands, and vertebra and sternum inspected for 
tuberculous lesions. 


THE CAaRCASE LYMPHATIC GLANDS OF MOST IMPORT- 
ANCE IN MEAT INSPECTION ARE: 


(a) In fore quarter— 
1. Inferior cervical or prepectoral—at entrance 
to chest. 


2. Prescapular. Under muscle about one hand’s 
breadth in front of shoulder joint. 


3. Dorsal or dorso-intercostal. 
costo-vertebra] joint. 


4. Inferior thoracic or suprasternal. Under thin 
muscle which covers inner face of sternum and imme 
diately lateral to the blood vessels. 


5. Axillary or brachial. Under second rib about 
its centre. In pigs the axillary and suprasternal 
glands are usually absent and the dorsal are only 
rarely sufficiently enlarged to permit detection. The 
prescapular gland is approached from the inner face 
of the carcase in pigs and the outer face in bovines. 


(b) In hind quarter— 
1. Renal, at hilus of kidney. 


2. Lumbar chain in fat on each side of large 
vascular trunks. 

3. Internal iliac on covrse of iliac vessels. 

4. Precrural. About thidway between patella 
and exterior angle of ileum on line of posterior border 
of panniculus. 

5. Superficial inguinal (males) in scrotal fat. 
Supramammary (females) between hind quarter and 
abdominal wall. 

6. Popliteal. Deeply embedded post. to lower 
extremity of femur. (In pigs a subcutaneous lymph 
gland is situated about a hand’s breadth about point 
ot hock on posterior aspect of limb.) The precrural 
gland is approached from inner face of carcase in pigs 
and outer face in cattle. 


Posterior to each 


GENERAL INSPECTION OF CARCASES. POINTS TO 
BE OBSERVED :— 
1. Rigor Mortis. Time required and duration. 


Influence of exhaustion, slaughter in extremis, trans- 
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port of carcases. Test by palpation of muscles, 
fixity of limbs, neck, diaphragm, etc. 

2. Efficiency of bleeding. Subcutaneous, sub- 
peritoneal and intercostal vessels rather than large 
vessels. Compression of freshly-cut muscle. Viscera, 
especially kidneys, in bare carcases. 

3. Nutrition. Poorness and emaciation. Poverty 
in association with and independent of cedema. 
Emaciation—rigor mortis indifferent ; fat at minimum 
and soft, flabby, often slimy ; meat soft, flabby, pale 
with apparent increase of inter-muscular fibre; lym- 
phatic glands often very watery. 


4. Dryness. Time required. General cedema, test 
in flanks, axille, sternal and presternal region, 
kidney and pelvic fat. Local cadema--injuries, 
blisters, decubitus, parturition, pericarditis, acute 
mastitis. 

5. Serous Membranes. Present or absent and 
condition. Stripping—legal and illegal— evidence of 
stripping. Legal stripping chronic adhesions, bleed- 
ing back, simple pleurisy or pericarditis. 

6. Odour. Specitic—food—fish, garlic; drugs— 
creosote. Flatulence, gangrene, septic disease, 
uremia and ruptured bladder. Putrefaction, com- 
mencing centres, neck and throat, scrotal fat, ete. 
Kidney fat in sheep. Bone taint or fired beef. 
Testers. Absorption of odours. 

7. Colour of meat and fat. Judge meat from 
freshly-cut surface. Dark and light-coloured meat. 
Putrefaction, injuries. Yellow fat in Channel Island 
cattle and old cows; occasionally in sheep—icterus. 


8. Palpation of meat. Sticky and soapy meat. 

9. Swellings of Bones and Joints. Joint-ill in 
calves. Rickets. Actinomycosis— callus, fracture 
and tubercle, arthritis and injury. 


LO. Swellings in Musculature. Abscess, serous 
abscess, hemorrhage, gangrene, neoplasms. 

11. Colour of Skin (in pigs). Swine fever and 
swine erysipelas, urticaria, icterus. 


SNAPPED IN Mr. DOLAN’s GARDEN. 
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THE CLOSING MEETING. 


INDUCTION OF THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


The closing meeting of the Congress was held at the 
Veterinary College, Ballsbridge. Dublin, on the after- 
noon of the 30th July, and was attended by members 
and visitors to the number of 104. 

Professor Buxton (the retiring President) took the 
Chair at the opening of the meeting. He said that 
the first duty which he had to perform was naturally 
one that gave him the fullest pleasure, namely, to 
assist in the induction of their new President. 
(Applause.) He was not going to waste time by 
amplifying what was already known with regard to 
Professor Wooldridge, but was going to ask him to 
assume now the dignity of the President of the 
Association. 

Professor WooLpRIDGE assumed the gown and 
chain of office amidst prolonged applause and took 
the chair vacated by Professor Buxton. Addressing 
the meeting he said: Professor Buxton, ladies and 
gentlemen, I need hardly say how sensible I am of 
the honour you have conferred upon me. I claim to 
be second to none in my enthusiasm for the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. (Applause.) I have worked continuously 
and very strenuously for many years on its behalf 
(hear, hear), and I have, if I may be permitted to 
say so, a considerable amount of pride in the fact. 1 
think it is a fitting climax that, if I was ever to be 
presented with this chain of office, the presentation 
should take place in this institution where I spent so 
many years and for which I have still a very sincere 
affection. (Applause.) It is not my intention to inflict 
anything in the nature of a presidential address upon 
you. You have already had an admirable one. But 
I do want to ask a favour of all of you, and I feel sure 
that I shall not ask in vain. It is that during my year 
of office you will all do your utmost to assist me in 
promoting the welfare of the Association which, of 
course, is mainly concerned with the welfare of the 
profession to which we all belong. (Applause.) And 
I may say too at the outset that if any of you have 
any suggestions to make with regard to the welfare 
of the Association the Council will be only too pleased 
to give them every possible welcome and very careful 
consideration, and, if they are found to be likely to 
improve matters and to be for the benefit of the 
Association, to adopt them. I ask you also to forbear, 
because members of your Council are only human, 
and it may be that after the examination of suggestions 
which you think of very great importance, they may 
bring to bear upon them a rather different view point, 
and these suggestions may assume rather different 
aspects, and after consideration by your Council they 
may not be considered desirable. I would ask you 
in these circumstances to forbear and to realise that 
what you have said or suggested has been carefully 
considered before it has been decided not to adopt 
your suggestion. 
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One other thing only will I say now, and it is with 
regard to our Congress for next year. It seems a 
far cry at present. You have all come together this 
time, and you have actually made this Congress, I 
maintain, one of the most successful that we have ever 
had from the point of view of really good, sound, 
solid, scientific matters ; and we cannot help realising, 
as we go back, that we have learned an enormous lot 
during our stay here. (Hear, hear.) I want you to 
realise that it is up to you as well as to the Council 
and myself to go forward to make a similar success of 
next vear’s Congress. The Congress, however, is 
only the culminating point of the year’s work. But 
show your appreciation of it by turning up in good 
numbers at Torquay next year. 

There are certain formalities which have to be gone 
through at this particular meeting, and the first that 
I have to carry through is one which gives me the 
greatest possible pleasure. It is to offer to our 
retiring President the largest measure of thanks 
that we can possibly offer to him for the very excellent 


work that he has done during his year of office. This 
Congress is only the climax of his year’s work. The 


work which has been done by Professor Buxton during 
the past year surpasses anything that you can imagine 
in your most vivid imaginative moments. He has 
come up from Cambridge to London on an average 
not less than three or four days a week to work at the 
office and to carry through matters of paramount 
importance on behalf of members of the profession in 
remote parts of Great Britain and Ireland (hear, hear), 
matters not only appertaining to the welfare of the 
general practitioner in so far as he is concerned with 
inspection, but also special points in connection with 
inspection in Scotland and matters of very considerable 
importance to the veterinary profession. The details 
of that work it is not possible to publish or to make 
known. But I would ask you to accept from me the 
very definite statement that it is actually incalculable. 
He has not spared himself, and if anyone has carned 
a rest from arduous duties it is Professor Buxton 
after his year of work as our President. I ask you to 
accord him a very hearty vote of thanks for the 
excellent work that he has done on our behalf before 
he became President—we can never thank him 
sufficiently for that—and again for the work that he 
has done during his past year of office. 

‘he vote of thanks was passed with acclamation, 

Professor BUXTON, in returning thanks, said: Mr. 
President, ladies and gentlemen, it would be ridiculous 
for me to attempt to contradict your President when 
he says that the office which he now holds is no sine- 
cure. Very naturally it happens, of course, that there 
is a considerable amount of work to be done. But 
one of the attractions of our Association is that we 
have not very many ornamental executive officers. 
We manage usually to find enough of work for them 
to keep them out of mischief, or, at least out of any 
serious mischief, while they are engaged on the work 
of the “ National.”” It would be very foolish of me to 
say that I did not start my year of office with a certain 
amount of apprehension. And that was all to the 


good because then one is a little more anxious to 
please and to do one’s duty and therefore to give 
pleasure and satisfaction, and one has his reward when 
it is found that things have gone satisfactorily. As 
a very honest critic, which I do claim to be, I am 
forced to realise that we have made very sound pro- 
gress in every phase of our professional activity. And 
that is a very great consolation to a man who has 
spent some years trying to do his duty Ly the Associa- 
tion, and who is now going to have a rest, as Professor 


Wooldridge says. 


It is a very pleasant thing to realise that this year 
we have affiliated with us the first of our Colonial 
Divisions—the Veterinary Medical Association of 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate; and that we have 
also affiliated with us a new Division—the Veterinary 
Research Club. It is a Division formed of laboratory 
workers. It is very gratifying to think that when 
new bodies like this are formed they seek affiliation. 
One other little fact to which T should like to refer. 
and which gives me very great pleasure, is the fact 
that this year, for the first time, we have an official 
delegate from the Ministry of Agriculture. I am very 
pleased indeed to welcome Mr. Powley in that capacity; 
and I certainly trust that it is a precedent which will 
never be allowed to slide. (Applause.) 1 thank you 
for all the support and help which you have given me 
during my term of office; and I ask you to accord 
those same facilities to my successor. (Applause.) 


The PResweEnr said there was a very pleasing duty 
which he now wished to perform, and he was sure 
he would have the unanimous support of the members 
of the Association in doing so. On occasions when any 
very eminent and learned Professor from some 
foreign country had honoured them with his presence 
and had come specially to give them the benefit of 
his experience and researches, it had been their custom 
to ask him to accept honorary membership of their 
Association. On the list of honorary members they 
had had from time to time some very great and 
honourable men. Some of them had unfortunately 
gone over to the majority; but the list even at the 
present time was headed by their colleague, Dr. Bang, 
of Copenhagen. He would ‘ask the meeting to give 
him permission to recommend to the Council that one 
other name should be added to the list. This was the 
greatest honour that the Association had to confer ; 
and the process of conferring it had to be carefully 
passed through certain channels. The matter had 
to be considered by the Council; and a recommenda- 
tion had to come from the Council and to be confirmed 
at a subsequent general meeting. He asked them to 
authorise him to nominate at their next Council 
meeting Professor De Blieck, of Utrecht, as an honorary 
member of the Association. (Loud applause.) 


Professor Buxton, in seconding, said Professor 
De Blieck had always taken a very keen interest in 
their work, not merely work of the kind with which 
he was intimately associated in his own country, 
but veterinary science as a whole, and he looked at 
it in a very much broader way than some people 
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were inclined to look at it. It gave him the very 
greatest pleasure to second the nomination. (Applause). 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Presipent: With your permission, at the 
next Council meeting, I shall propose that Professor 
De Blieck be elected an honorary member of our 
Association. (Applause.) 

The President, continuing, said the next item on 
the agenda was the consideration of matters that had 
arisen during the Congress. So far as he was aware 
there were no matters that had arisen that called for 
any action under that heading. The next item was 
concerned with resolutions that had been carried at 
the sectional meetings. He was not aware of any 
resolutions calling for comment under that heading. 
The next item referred to the votes of thanks. 

Mr. Hueu Beae (Hamilton, Lanarkshire) said he 
thought the President had mentioned that he would 
receive suggestions. Were the suggestions to be 
taken before or after the votes of thanks ? 

The Prestpent said his suggestion was that 
suggestions should be sent to the Council for con- 
sideration, but he did not see any reason why they 
should not have suggestions now, provided that they 
did not lead to discussion, because time and circum- 
stances did not permit discussion. Suggestions made 
could be taken note of and considered by the Council. 

Mr. Brae expressed the view that the members of 
the Association were altogether too modest. There 
were a good many things that they should say to the 
public. He suggested that, in connection with the 
Congress at Torquay, arrangements should be made 
to get some local man to lecture on a subject of general 
interest to the public and that the lecture should be 
well advertised. 

. The Presivuny said the suggestion was not a new 
one. It had been put forward on a number of occa- 
sions. It had been acted upon at the last meeting 
at Cambridge, a public lecture having been given by 
Sir Daniel Hall. The idea had not been carried out 
this year, but he quite agreed that it was a very 
desirable one. The matter would be again con- 
sidered ; and he himself would undertake to support 
the suggestion, if it was possible to carry it through. 

Mr. J. M. Crowe (Friarstown, Co. Leitrim) 
said he had been asked at that meeting why Reducine 
had been advertised in their Handbook. 

The PRestpENT said he had not seen it before. 
(Laughter.) He thought their colleague (Mr. Crowe) 
had hit upon a point which would require a certain 
amount of consideration. He would undertake to see 
that there would be a little more close inspection in 
order, if possible, to secure that advertisements of 
proprietary remedies should not appear as though 
they had professional sanction. He had been asked 
how this advertisement had come to appear. He 
might say in reply—and this would appeal to their 
Vice-President from the North—that it had been paid 
for. (Laughter.) All the advertisements should be 
carefully inspected. They were a very material 
factor in helping to defray the enormous expense 
associated with the preparation of the Handbook, a 
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number of copies of which had to be distributed 
free. 

Mr. H. Gray (London). Does it do any harm ? 
In fact, it does good when we get money for it. 


VorTEs oF THANKS. 


Mr. A. Gorron (Edinburgh) said it was their 
pleasing duty at the termination of the Congress to 
pass a series of votes of thanks to those to whom they 
were indebted for various privileges during the 
Congress. He was quite sure he voiced their feelings 
when he said that they had been deeply indebted to 
many people for much assistance and for the provision 
of excellent accommodation for the holding of their 
meetings. Amongst them he would refer to the 
authorities of the National University and to the 
authorities of the Veterinary College who had provided 
facilities for the very excellent surgical demonstrations 
which had been held on the green two days pre- 
viously. 

Professor Craic indicated that it was the Ministry 
of Agriculture who had given these facilities. 

Mr. Gorton said he would include in the vote of 
thanks a number of the staff of the College for the 
very great amount of trouble they had taken in 
finding subjects for operation and in _ providing 
instruments and other requisites for carrying out 
those operations. (Applause.) Lastly, he referred 
to Mr. Dolan and his staff, and he would put a certain 
amount of personal feeling into this, because he 
personally was greatly indebted for the assistance 
and material provided so kindly by Mr. Dolan and his 
staff for that afternoon's demonstration. (Applause. ) 
He grouped them all, and he would ask the meeting 
to express in the most hearty possible manner their 
thanks and their appreciation to the various bodies, 
institutions and individuals who had provided them 
with facilities and materials for their meetings during 
the past week. 

Mr. Breaa seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
passed with acclamation. 

Mr. H. J. Dawes (Hon. Secretary) proposed a vote 
of thanks to the writers of papers, the operators and 
the demonstrators. He was sure they would all under- 
stand the amount of work that was put into these 
papers by the writers of them. With regard to the 
operators, they had a very fine exhibition. Some of 
them had thought that a certain horse would have 
been in a very bad way after what had been done to 
him. But when he (Mr. Dawes) came to look at him 
afterwards, he found that he was as well as it was 
possible for him to be. (Applause.) The demon- 
stration that afternoon had been a masterly one, and 
he felt certain that the thanks of the Association were 
due to Professor Gofton for the admirable exposition 
he had given them. (Applause.) 

The vote of thanks was adopted unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT said they would understand that it 
was impossible to name all the gentlemen who had 
taken part in the operations and demonstrations ; 
and he was sure that those who had come long dis- 
tances—Professor Nielsen, Professor De Blieck and 
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others would recognise that the appreciation was 
just as sincere as if they had been individually men- 
tioned in the vote of thanks. 

Mr. J. ANDERSON (Keith) proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Provisional Committee and to the Recording 
Secretaries. The duties of the Provisional Committee 
had been very onerous ; and he was sure they were all 
appreciative of the social features of the Congress 
provided for them in Dublin. The Provisional 
Committee and the Recording Secretaries had done 
a great deal to make their Congress in Dublin one of 
the best, if not the best they had had, and he asked 
the meeting to give them their hearty thanks. 
( Applause.) 

The vote of thanks was adopted amidst applause. 

Mr. Hues Bree (Hamilton, Lanarkshire) asked 
them to show their appreciation of the work done by 
their permanent officials. He would mention their 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Dawes. (Applause.) He dared 
say it was fresh in their memory how Mr. Dawes 
entered into his present position. Thank Heaven, 
the work had turned out a little lighter than it had 
looked at Cambridge last year; and Mr. Dawes had 
now only to look over in a fatherly way the work done 
with such great zeal by the others. Their General 
Secretary, Mr. Knight, had come to them as au 
experiment, since they had met at Cambridge—at 
least so it had been explained ; and it had also been 
explained to them how well the experiment had 
succeeded. The Association had now ratified the 
experiment. Mr. Knight’s unassuming methods, his 
genial presence, and the great efficiency with which 
he carried out all his duties had impressed him (Mr. 
Begg) most favourably. They believed matters were 
prospering in his hands, (Applause.) Then there 
was Mr. Brown. (Applause.) They had some know- 
ledge of Mr. Brown, who was Assistant Editor; they 
knew what he was capable of ; and he had exactly 
filled the position as they expected him to do. They 
had seen fit to increase the salaries of Mr. Knight and 
Mr. Brown because of the efficient work that they 
had done. Working as a pair they were a fine com- 
bination. (Applause.) He included in the vote of 
thanks their Solicitor, Mr. Langley, in whom they had 
the greatest trust ; and he also included their Auditors, 
Messrs. Fairbairn, Wingfield and Wykes, who were 
a firm to be trusted. He asked the meeting to give 
their permanent officials a hearty vote of thanks for 
the work they had done. (Loud applause.) 


The vote of thanks was adopted amidst applause. 


Mr. Dawes acknowledged the vote of thanks on 
behalf of the permanent officials. They were all out, 
he said, to make the Association a success; and as 
regards any work they did they would be satisfied if 
the Association continued to prosper as it had done 
up to that time. (Applause.) 

The Presipent: That terminates the business of 
the meeting. I declare this Congress closed. I 
look forward to a happy year until we shall all meet 
together at Torquay next year. I thank you one and 
all for your attendance to-day and during the previous 
days. (Applause.) 
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The Trade Exhibition. 


The Association is particularly grateful to the firms 
from this side who were not deterred by the handi- 
capping customs regulations from contributing to 
make the Trades Exhibition at the Dublin Congress 
worthy of the occasion. It was pleasing to our 
members to meet, under circumstances less associated 
with the business atmosphere than the formal “ call,” 
many friends of long standing in the representatives 
of the business houses exhibiting, and we trust that 
all responsible for the admirable displays made at the 
Royal Veterinary College found their efforts well 
rewarded in the pleasure and profit of their visit. 

Messrs. Willows, Francis, Butler and Thompson, 
Limited—a firm well known to every member of the. 
veterinary profession, and probably the oldest of the 
exhibitors at our Congresses—presented a display of 
their usual high standard of attractiveness. While 
giving due prominence to their old and tried prepara- 
tions, the firm keep pace with every modern develop- 
ment, especially in biological products. To name a 
few of these which have met with great success, we 
may mention Blackleg Aggressin, Staph-Strep-Coli 
Bacterin, Swine Fever Serum and Mastitis Mixed 
Bacterin. 

They also showed Hyperol, a tablet form of hydro- 
gen peroxide, which is perfectly stable and most 
convenient for immediate use. 

The requirements of canine practice, were fully 
provided for and we may refer especially in this 
connection to Tenaline, which has come to be regarded 
as a standard vermifuge for dogs. 

To meet the needs of cattle practice, the firm have 
made available to the practitioner a wide variety of 
therapeutic agents in a readily portable form suitable 
especially for country work, and their representatives 
also drew the attention of members to the various 
kinds of uterine pessaries, particularly Yuterox and 
also Animal Charcoal Capsules, both of which have 
proved most useful after parturition. 

Space forbids us from detailing further the numerous 
products exhibited by this firm, but we may say that 
they appear to succeed in_providing everything a 
veterinary surgeon can need in his practice. 

Messrs. Parke, Davis and Company, Manufacturing 
Chemists, London, W.. were exhibiting their series of 
veterinary biological products, including Hemoplastin, 
a serum derivative for the control of hemorrhage ; 
Antistreptococcus Serum (Equine) and Antitetanus 
Serum, also their well-known Canine Distemper Mixed 
Bacterin. Staphylococcus-Streptococcus Bacterin for 
the treatment of interdigital cysts in dogs was also 
shown and a comparatively recent introduction, 
Mixed Infection Bacterin (Bovine) which is adapted 
for the treatment of mastitis and metritis in cattle, 
and is prepared from bovine strains of the organisms 
most commonly found in suppurative infections of the 
reproductive organs. Prominence was also given to 
Dibromin, a powerful antiseptic which is used in 
aqueous solution in strengths ranging from 1:10,000 
to 1:500 for wound irrigation and as a wet dressing. 
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Metagen and Cod Liver Oil Kmulsion is said to have 
heen successfully used for the treatment of rickets in 
puppies, This preparation is rich in vitamins of the 
fat-soluble and water-soluble types and should be 
serviceable in cases of poor nutrition and low resistance 
to infection. 

The exhibit also included a number of gland prepara 
tions, such as Pituitrin, the extract of the posterior 
lobe of the pituitary body, introduced by Parke. 
Davis and Co,., and now extensively employed in 
delayed parturition for its oxytoxic effect. Adrenalin, 
the active principle of the medulla of the suprarenal 
gland, and Thyroid Gland Tablets were also shown. 

One of the most interesting features of the exhibit 
was furnished by capsules of pure carbon tetrachloride 
as used in recent experimentation on the treatment of 
liver fluke disease in sheep. ‘These capsules each con- 
tain | c.c. of the pure drug, and it has been found that 
the administration of one capsule to sheep infested 
with liver fluke kills all the mature flukes and causes 
their expulsion from the liver. Immature flukes are 
not affected by the drug and it may be necessary to 
re-dose the sheep in four wecks’ time. As a prophy- 
lactic of fluke disease it is, therefore, recommended 
that sheep should be given one capsule of carbon 
tetrachloride once a month during the period from 
October to April. In view of the variable action of the 
commercial drug and the possible presence of toxic 
impurities, only the pure carbon tetrachloride should 
he given therapeutically. 

Messrs. (. J. Hewlett and Son, Ltd., of London, 
had an attractive and varied display of instruments, 
drugs and sundries on show. 

The new intradermal syringe for the tuberculin test 
and the stomach pump occupied prominent places 
on the stall and attracted a considerable amount of 
attention, 

The special preparations of this old-established firm 
have long been known and appreciated by the veter- 
inary profession, but many visitors to the exhibit 
must have been surprised to find that all those 
preparations can now be had attractively packed in 
quantities suitable for handing to the client, and 
neatly labelled with veterinary surgeon’s name and 
address. 

Those lines should be of great help to the hard- 
worked country practitioner who has little time for 
dispensing. Among goods of this class, dog medicines 
occupied an important part and very neat little bottles 
of cough syrups, worm mixture, dog pills, ete., were 
on show, 

A particularly attractive line was a series of 
‘Stomach Tablets for Dogs.’ ‘hese are packed in 
glass tubes of 18 tablets, neatly labelled and contain 
Bismuth and Pepsin: Bismuth, Rhei et Sodii, ete. 

British Glues and Chemicals, Ltd., Imperial House, 
15-19 Kinsgway, London, W.«'.. 2. exhibited Churn 
Brand sterilised feeding bone flour and mineral 
mixtures especially compounded to suit different classes 
of stock, as also the Churn Brand meat protein and 
meat and bone meal, suitable for pig, poultry and 
calf feeding. Very great attention is now being } aid 
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by leading feeding experts to the inclusion of the 
necessary mineral matter in rations of all stock. 

There is no doubt that the manufactures of the 
above Company should prove of very great interest 
to the veterinary profession, for young growing stock, 
milking and breeding animals, make heavy demands 
for the minerals—calcium and phosphorous—which 
are necessary for the building up of good strong hone 
and solid flesh and in the case of dairy cows to produce 
the maximum quantity of milk at the minimum cost 
without drawing on their frame for supplies. 

From tests recently carried out it is shown that 
horses do benefit when regularly receiving the feeding 
bone flour. Pigs attain maturity at a much earlier 
age, and the use of bone flour prevents rickets and 
other bone diseases, and avoids production of weakly 
offspring. 

Another feature of the exhibit was the meat  pro- 
teins, containing very low percentages of oil and 
especially recommended for pig. poultry and calf 
feeding. ‘There is no fear of tainting, as with fish 
meal, and many leading experts are to-day giving it 
their recommendation, 

Supplies of the above products can be obtained in 
Ireland from Messrs. Kdward O'Keefe, Ltd., Mill 
Street, Dublin, and for England, Scotland and Wales, 
the British Glues and Chemicals, Ltd., W.C. 2. 

here are many interesting pamphlets and booklets 
relating to the feeding of stock which are obtainable 
on application to the above Companies. 

We would also mention that the Agricultural 
Advisor of this firm, Mr. K. Corrie, N.D.A., 
N.B.D., will be glad to give any information regarding 
the mineral feeding of stock, of which he has made a 
particular study. 

The Dental Manufacturing Company of Alston 
House, Newman Street, London; and 35 Westland 
Row. Dublin, showed a number of interesting and 
useful items, including Waite’s Procaine Anesthetic 
in ampules, tablets and bottles; Waite’s Sterilising 
Fluid for instruments and Syringe Sterilising Jar ; 
1).M.C. Washerless Syringes and a new syringe 
specially designed for intra-dermal injections; ex- 
tracting and scaling instruments for teeth ; operating 
knives with removable blades. All these goods are 
of sound quality and reputation and are sold at 
reasonable prices. 

Virol, Ltd., Hanger Lane, Kaling, London, W. 5., 
were showing their three well-known products, 
Virol, Virolax, and Virol and Milk. 

Virol is composed of marrow fat, glycerine, extract 
of red marrow, eggs, lime salts, malt extract and the 
juice of fresh lemons. It is indicated in marasmus, 
rickets, chorea, distemper, etc., and will be found to be 
an easily assimilated and digested nutrient in canine 
practice. 

Virolax is a combination of Virol (40 per cent.) and 
highly refined petroleum (60 per cent.) and is of 
value for constipated dogs and cats. Un- 
like most cathartic remedies, it is taken with 
avidity, 

(Continued at foot of sirst column next page.) 
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SESSIONAL DISCUSSIONS. 


Researches concerning the Etiology and Pathogenesis 
of Sterility in Dairy Cows. 


Discussion ON Proressor NIELSEN’S Parer, 


This discussion took place at the National Univer- 
sity, Karlsfort ‘Terrace, Dublin, on Wednesday, July 
28th, 1926, in the course of the proceedings of the 
N.V.M.A. Congress. 

Mr. Huan Brae (Hamilton), who presided at this 
session, said: It is my high honour to have the 
privilege of introducmg Professor Nielsen to you. 
As you know, Professor Nielsen is an expert on this 
subject of sterility and his fame world-wide. 
(Applause.) Might I say of those of us who were at 
Aberdeen two years ago that he captivated our minds 
by the skilful demonstration which he gave of the hand- 
ling and treatment of the bovine genital organs and 
also our hearts by his pregnant words of explanation. 
It might be truly said that at that time many of our 
members got an inspiration which spurred them on 
into this new domain—the sterility of the bovine 
species. T am confident that you will all agree with 
me that it is quite fitting that this paper should have 
heen accorded the place of honour in our programme : 
it is a classic. (Applause.) 

In giving Professor Nielsen a hearty welcome here, 
we are mindful of the very great trouble to which he 
must have been put in preparing this paper and we 
are also feeling ourselves to be under a great obligation 
to him for having travelled so many leagues over 
land and sea to give us the benefit of his research work 
on this problem. (Applause.) 1 will call upon Mr. 
Pugh to open the discussion, 

Mr. L. P. Puan (Sevenoaks): It was with the 
greatest pleasure that I accepted the honour of 
opening the discussion on Professor Nielsen’s paper 
on sterility—not because I felt in any way competent 
to do so, but because I had the privilege of meeting 
Professor Nielsen when he visited us at Aberdeen 
two years ago and saw his excellent demonstration. 
Having seen this demonstration, I felt sure we would 
have a yood paper, but having seen his paper I con- 
sider the adjective ‘‘ good” quite inadequate to 
describe its merits. One’s admiration is aroused by 
the vast amount of work that Professor Nielsen has 
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Virol and Milk in golden powder contains the well- 
known bone and tissue building properties of Virol— 
together with full-cream Devonshire milk. The makers 
claim that as a food for pregnant and suckling bitches 
and for rearing and weaning delicate puppies it has 
no equal. Messrs, Virol, Ltd., will gladly forward 
samples of their products, together with interesting 
literature. to any member of the veterinary profession 
on request, 
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done and from which he has drawn his deductions— 
over 4,500 fully-recorded cases. He has not hesitated 
to draw deductions contrary to what has previously 
been taught if his results have so indicated, and as a 
result the paper is full of original thought. 

‘here are, of course, in such a comprehensive 
} aper far too many points of interest for one to touch 
upon, but T will raise a few that I look at from perhaps 
a slightly different view-point, but stressing now, 
as | will do later, that | am entirely in agreement with 
his main contention, de, that uterine catarrh and 
sepsis is the basis of the majority of cases of sterility. 

The physiology of the ovaries has been discussed 
and several important points raised, not least of which 
is the fact ‘* that ovulation frequently occurs without 
outer recognisable indications of heat.’ this 
point T hardly think we want any more evidence 
than Professor Nielsen has produced. 1 can, however, 
corroborate it in another way. It has been my prae- 
tice, when consulted about a cow that does not show 
in cestrum but otherwise appears normal by rectal 
examination, to squeeze out the corpus luteum and 
to recommend that she should be turned out with the 
bull daily for the next week. In a good many cases 
this procedure is quite successful—in others, however, 
it fails—yet on making a rectal examination ten days 
after the first operation one finds a new corpus luteum 
which is certain evidence that ovulation has, in fact, 
taken place in the absence of heat. 

I think perhaps a clearer understanding of the 
sexual phenomena and variations involved in’ the 
process of heat may be obtained if one visualises the 
ovaries as units—very important units—in a complex 
made up of the various endocrine glands, It is well 
known that the ovaries do not function normally if 
other members of the complex are dysfunctioning. 
Kor example, hyper-activity of the anterior lobe of 
the pituitary gland gives rise to excessive sexual 
appetite and cystic degeneration of the ovaries. 
whilst under-activity of this same gland leads to 
suppression and ultimate hypoplasia of the ovaries 
and uterus. ‘These, of course, are gross changes and 
represent extreme cases, But, in the cow, the 
endocrine balance or equilibrium must be in a very 
critical condition at times, ‘when it is submitted to 
the combined stresses of lactation, gestation and 
improper or unnatural feeding, such as occurs during 
the winter months in our country, so that 1 do not 
think we should be surprised at the fact that heat 
amongst other sexual phenomena should be difficult 
to detect at times. In this connection, it may be 
of interest to record the fact that inflation of the 
udder half an hour before service in a “ shy” cow 
(7.e., one that comes in cestrum and goes off within a 
few hours, especially during the winter months) is 
one of the best methods that I know of to aid con- 
ception. T was tempted to try this procedure owing 
to the fact that many stockmen in my part of the 
country had a very definite idea that a cow conceives 
hetter if she is allowed to ‘‘ stock up” before being 
put to the bull. ‘There is, moreover, a certain amount 
of scientific knowledge which might help to explain 
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what otherwise would appear to be a “* fishing ” yarn. 
That is, that there is a known sympathy between the 
erectile structures in the nipple of the mammary 
gland and those of the genitalia, and that by ‘‘stocking 
up” or inflation with oxygen one is possibly bringing 
about an artificial erection of the nipples with con- 
sequent action on the genitalia, 


From a pathological point of view, 4 am not in agree- 
ment with Professor Nielsen when he states that 
cystic degeneration is the direct result of inflam- 
matory processes in the uterus. My attitude in this 
connection is that in cystic degeneration of the 
ovaries with nymphomania there is primarily an 
instability or dysfunctioning of other members of the 
endocrine system such as I have suggested earlier, 
and that the uterine sepsis acts in a secondary manner 
as a precipitating factor. In the first place, it is 
admitted that uterine sepsis and infection is of very 
common occurrence, whereas true cystic degeneration 
of the ovary is comparatively rare. Professor 
Nielsen says that heat appears generally 62 days or 
later after parturition, whereas nymphomania most 
commonly shows its first signs much earlier, during 
the first stresses of lactation and before the system 
has really settled down from the last gestation. In 
support of his contention he cites the fact that cystic 
degeneration is very rarely observed in heifers. ‘This 
may equally be explained by the fact that the heifers 
have not suffered the endocrine upsets of pregnancy, 
ete. Finally, | think that Professor Nielsen has 
supplied the best support to my contention when he 
states: “It is relatively frequent, on the other hand, 
to observe a special disposition to cystic degeneration 
in the individual animal, manifesting itself by attacks 
of cystic degeneration during several successive periods 
of propagation, the animal being finally eliminated 
during the course of the second or third period as being 
incurable.” If infection is not already in the uterus 
at the time of onset it very soon will be, since the 
cervical canal is widely opened and exposed to infec- 
tions present in the vagina, It is obvious, therefore, 
that the uterus must receive treatment as well as the 
underlying or primary endocrine factor. I consider 
that thyroid extract is the most efficient medicament 
in treating the latter state. ' 


| thought it might be of interest to show three 
microphotographs of the ovary, thyroid and pituitary 
of a nymphomanic cow in order to emphasise the 
changes in these glands in this disease, 


Professor Nielsen has touched upon the point as to 
whether heavy lactation has any effect in producing 
sterility. I certainly think that this factor, as well 
as several others, must be taken into consideration 
when studying the comprehensive condition termed 
sterility. Whilst admitting that sepsis is the main 
cause of sterility in the greatest majority of cases, 
yet I think more attention should be paid to what 
are best called ‘‘ predisposing factors.” They can 
be illustrated thus :— 
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Vitamines. 
| 
Minerals. \\— Endocrine Glands. 
Fertility. 
Sterility. | 
Lactation.— Sunlight. 
Exercise, 


That the ingestion of abundant green food has 
a beneficial action in stimulating fertility is well 
attested and has been proved in laboratory animals. 
The drainage of calcium and phosphorus from the 
system by combined lactation and pregnancy also, 
in my opinion, has an action similar to the more 
extreme case of that of osteomalacia mentioned by 
Professor Nielsen. 


The practice of weaning calves immediately from 
their dams removes one of Nature’s most powerful 
protective functions, 7.e., the psychic effect of the 
suckling calf, which induces contraction of the uterine 
muscles and causes involution to take place more 
rapidly than is otherwise the case, The more rapid 
the rate of involution of the uterus, the less likely is 
infection to get a firm footing in that organ. 

As stated before, I am entirely in agreement with the 
thesis that uterine infection is the main cause of the great 
majority of cases of sterility. It is important, however, 
to discuss how and when this infection is contracted. 
Professor Nielsen blames the B. abortus of Bang as 
being the chief predisposer to such infections, by 
causing retention of foetal membranes and by causing 
lesions easily attacked by secondary invaders. He 
considers that such secondary infections gain entrance 
at or after birth or abortion, 7.e., during the puer- 
perium, and that lack of general hygiene of the animal 
and the byre predisposes or makes such invasions 
more likely. With all this, I think, one must agree. 
I would, however, like to suggest that Professor 
Nielsen might have stressed much more the dangers 
of the ordinary calving boxes; 95 per cent. of them 
in herds that have been the victims of an outbreak 
of abortion disease are veritable hotbeds of septic 
infections—made virulent by repeated passage through 
numerous cases of metritis. The average herd owner 
does not realise that by removing the dung from such 
boxes and sprinkling a little Jeyes’ solution round 
indiscriminately he does very little in the way of 
getting rid of these virulent organisms—the very dust 
on the ceiling is loaded with these germs! The result 
is that even if a cow calves normally and healthily 
in such a box, she is bound to develop a metritis in 
one form or another. Moreover, some strains of 
B. coli, by passage through such cases or through 
calf scours, can become so virulent as to gain a 
footing in the uterus before parturition, with the result 
that the placenta is retained and being infected by 
such an organism rapidly becomes putrid within a 
few hours. On farms where abortion has been ram- 
pant, T always suggest that they should avoid their 
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calving boxes and rather than take risks, erect tem- 
porary lean-to sheds with thatched hurdles in which 
to calve the cows down in. It is remarkable in such 
cases how the percentage of retained placentas and 
cases of metritis drops. 

Many of you must have met with the following 
history. A farmer takes over a new farm and brings 
along a herd of healthy cattle. They calve down 
normally. When put to the bull, however, they do 
not hold or if they do they abort in a few weeks. 
This goes on till he is alarmed and secks advice. 
Blood tests are taken and prove negative to B. 
abortus (Bang). He gets another bull, with no better 
results. What then has happened? The fact is 
generally that the previous farmer’s herd has suffered 
from abortion. He has saturated his boxes with 
the secondary organisms, streptococci and other 
septic germs, and being *‘ fed up” with his continued 
had luck he sells out. The newcomer’s cattle calve 
down normally, but inevitably contract a metritis— 
and such outbreaks, for want of a better name, have 
been described as due to “ infectious sterility.” It is 
commonly associated with the so-called granular 
vaginitis lesions—the latter being probably provoked 
by a number of such organisms and if that is accepted 
then it is not a truly specific disease, 


With regard to treatment, I have employed Professor 
Nielsen’s method for two years now and I have no 
hesitation in saying that my results are better than 
those | obtained by the use of the two-way catheter 
method which I employed for four years, Nielsen's 
method is easier to employ, and much less fatiguing. 
The better results I attribute chiefly to the fact that 
in treating catarrhs of Class I little or no damage is 
done with Nielsen's fine catheter, whereas it is prac- 
tically impossible to avoid injury to the cervical 
mucosa with the two-way catheter in this Class. 

One word of warning or advice to those who are 
about to embark on sterility work—try and learn the 
apparently normal cow first in order that hopelessly 
incurable cases may not be treated and so bring a 
very useful technique into disrepute. I have fre- 
quently examined cows that have been so treated 
that ought never to have been touched since they 
were affected with well-marked bilateral salpingitis. 

In conclusion, I should like to add my thanks to 
Professor Nielsen for his paper, which I consider 
classical, and for the trouble that he has taken to do 
two sea crossings in order to meet us here. I feél 
sure that when you have studied his paper as it 
should be studied and have put his method of treat- 
ment to the crucial test of practice, you will, in 
referring to those eminent Danish veterinarians to 
whom we owe a great debt, include with the names of 
Bang, Smidt, of Kolding, Albrechtsen, that of our 
friend and confrére, Folmer Nielsen, of Copenhagen. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. J. R. Barker (Hereford) : I should like to add 
my measure of praise to Professor Nielsen for the 
trouble he took on our behalf at Aberdeen and also 
here to-day ; but there are one or two things which 
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I have read in the paper and in his writings on the 
whole subject of sterility which ought to be chal- 
lenged, so that those people who are going to take up 
sterility work can start where some of us have already 
arrived. I cannot claim his large amount of clinical 
experience ; | have not had the opportunity of seeing 
so many cases of sterility. Still, that does not prevent 
us from getting some definite ideas from the cases 
that we do see, and it is with those ideas that 1 would 
like to deal rather than with his excellent technique. 
The first thing I would like to challenge is his 
apparent belief that endometritis is a beginning and 
due to infection of the uterine cavity. The whole of 
his treatment is based upon the assumption that 
infection commences within the uterine cavity. 1 
held that idea for some time, but I did not get the 
results I hoped for, and on further investigation I 
began to think that the assumption that endometritis 
was the beginning of infection of the uterus was 
wrong. ‘The Bacillus abortus of Bang is undoubtedly 
largely incriminated as a cause of sterility and accord- 
ingly I gave my attention to finding out how the 
bacillus of Bang went to work. The bacillus of Bang 
does not seem to have any direct influence upon the 
uterine mucosa; its first influence is on the blood 
and it is that which leads to the further development 
of infection. ‘The second place to be attacked is the 
endothelial lining of the large arterioles of the uterus. 
All three coats of the arteries and arterioles are affected 
and finally, as a cause of that, you get the endo- 
metrium affected, 1 will now show you three slides 
illustrating this definite endarteritis obliterans fol: 
lowing infection with the Bacillus abortus of Pang 


arterioles 


Super 1. Cow No. 61. Large showing 
obliterative endarteritis affecting the inner coats. It 


the black spots are artefacts 


due to the scratching. 
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SuipE 2. Cow No. artery. 


SuipE 3. Cow No. 106.--Hyaline degeneration of 
arterioles with a few normal arterioles in one corner. 


I am indebted to Professor Gilynn, of Liverpool, 
for the following report :— 

“There are three types of pathological change in the 
arteries of the uteri of the cows which I examined for 
you. 

“ First, primary calcification of the middle coat; a 
similar condition occurs in the femoral arteries in man, 
described by Monkenberg. 

** Second, an obliterative endarteritis, due to prolifera- 
tion of the internal coat. ‘This affects the larger arterioles. 
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“Third, a hyaline degeneration apparently aifecting all 
the coats of the smaller arterioles. Both 2 and 3 lead to 
a considerable diminution in size of the lumen. 

*- 1 am quite sure these changes are pathological, but as | 
have examined no controls from cows which have had 
entirely normal pregnancies and from cows which have 
never been pregnant, I cannot express an opinion as to 
whether they are the result of pregnancy, or whether they 
ure associated in any way with a tendency to abortion, 
or sterility. 

** | enclose three slides. Unfortunately, the slide showing 
primary calcification has been spoiled.” 


The slides having been shown and explained, Mr. 
Barker continued: Having found these lesions 
I set myself to find out why we were getting 
so many sterile cows following infection with 
the Bacillus abortus of Bang. It seems to me 
quite feasible that the attack on these arterioles 
should be responsible for nearly all the endome- 
tritis and of the consequent sterility. So that 
we have now tried to attack the problem from 
a different angle. But before I go on to the treatment 
of it, I should like to say in a few simple words how 
that can cause sterility. You have got the ovary 
and it has a function to perform. The output from 
a factory is dependent upon the good normal supply 
of raw material. If the raw material—which, in this 
case, is the blood—is interfered with in quality and in 
quantity, you are going to get a reduction of output 
from that factory. That, I think, is the case in 
cystic ovary. Also, from that you lead up to endo- 
crinology. You get a poor internal secretion from 
the corpus luteum and from the interstitial stroma 
of the ovary. Although from this it might be expected 
(and it is claimed to be so by some) that glandular 
therapy would be of great use in the treatment of 
sterile cows, I do not think it is. Further work is 
necessary on that aspect of the subject. One passage 
in the paper seems to indicate that Professor Nielsen 
has found himself up against the same problem. for 
he says: ‘A decisive improvement of the results 
of sterility treatment, prophylactically as well as 
curatively, may not be attained, in my opinion, 
until a really efficient remedy against contagious 
abortion has been found.” That seems to support 
all that I have said. I think that it may be possible 
for us, therefore, to tackle the problem in quite a 
different manner, acting upon the knowledge of how 
the bacillus of Bang affects the blood-vessels. I 
have injected two of the cows in this herd which 
supplied the material from which the slides were 
made with 8.U.P. 468. One had aborted twice 
and the other once, After the injection they both 
held at the first service and they are now pregnant. 
Perhaps what I have said may enable us to feel that 
we have given something to Professor Nielsen in 
return for his great labour on our behalf. 


Mr. J. H. Norris (Dublin): The first thing I would 
like to mention—in fact, it is a duty—is that we 
Irish veterinary surgeons are extremely grateful to 
Professor Nielsen for coming so far and giving us such 
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a brilliant paper ona very important subject. iscono- 
mically, this subject of abortion and sterility is 
perhaps, with the exception of tuberculosis, the most 
important to stock-owners in this country, and 
probably the same applies to other countries generally. 
Iam sorry that I had no time to make a full or detailed 
study of the paper, but I have done enough to see 
that it contains a wealth of detail, very important 
detail, and a mass of evidence of accurate observation. 
It is only by the painstaking method that Professor 
Nielsen has adopted, and which has been probably 
handed down from his predecessor, Albrechtsen, that 
any information concerning this subject can be 
obtained. 

With all the main points in the paper I certainly 
agree. I am not sufficient of an expert on this sub- 
ject to take up a cross-examination, but I understand 
that his main line of enquiry is that uterine infection 
is largely to blame for the initial stage of sterility. 
There are other points which were brought out by 
the opener of the discussion ; however, as far as my 
experience goes, a very small percentage of cases is 
caused by other things responsible for intra-uterine 
infection. Professor Nielsen lays it down that the 
main cause of uterme infection is the Bacillus abortus 
of Bang. With that I heartily agree, but there is no 
doubt that there are cases of infectious abortion 
which are not caused by that organism. ‘There are 
a small percentage in this country, and I think that 
in other countries other organisms have been identified 
and isolated as causes of abortion. It is worth 
mentioning that in one case in this country a vibrion 
was identified as the actual cause of abortion in one 
cow. I would like from Professor Nielsen to know 
what other organisms, in addition to Bang’s bacillus, 
have been found to cause abortion in Denmark. I 
would also like to know from him what means the 
Danish veterinary profession are taking to combat 
abortion ; if they are trying vaccination to any extent 
und what has been the result; if they endeavour to 
create abortion-free herds and with what success, 
and if they are carrying out any research work in 
connection with drug treatment ? Any information 
along these lines would be acceptable to veterinary 
surgeons in this country. 

There is another point which Professor Nielsen 
mentioned —and it was emphasised by Mr. Pugh 
in opening the discussion that very — often 
cestrum takes place without any external manifes- 
tations. Mr. Pugh stated that the suckling of a calf 
had some effect upon this. I would like to know from 
Professor Nielsen if this practice can have any depres- 
sing effect upon the external manifestations of heat ; 
from a rather limited experience I am inclined to 
think that it can. 

Professor J. F. Crate (Dublin): The subject of this 
paper is one of national importance as well as of 
importance to the profession which we represent, 
Certainly more attention must be paid to questions 
of this sort if the country and other practitioners are 
going to survive the changes which are taking place 
at the present moment. We induced Professor 
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Nielsen to come over here because of the reputation 
he has earned for himself—and rightly earned for 
himself—in connection with his work on. sterility. 
(Applause.) His experience will be of the greatest 
service to those of us here who are practising in Ire- 
land, because Ireland is a great stock-raising country 
and sterility is of the greatest importance in con- 
nection with stock raising, it affects the prosperity of 
every breeder and agricultural community. We want 
now to raise two or more animals where we previously 
raised one, (Hear, hear.) ‘lo that end it is necessary 
to have our animals bred regularly and growing 
normally, ‘There is no doubt that the question of 
sterility is not a simple one because there are so many 
factors concerned in its production. 

Mr. Pugh in the course of his remarks raises a point 
which leads me to reflect upon some experiences we 
have had in the examination of uteri coming from 
the abattoir. He said it was important that we should 
become familiar with the normal genital organs. 
That is quite true, but you have got to make sure 
that the genital organs you are going to examine are 
normal. During the past year or two we have taken 
an interest in the examination of genital organs 
coming from apparently healthy animals which were 
slaughtered at the abattoir, and in examining them 
it is remarkable how few of them correspond to what 
one can regard as normal, especially in connection 
with the uterus. That applies to cows rather than to 
heifers. The uterus may appear quite normal from 
the exterior, but when you open the organ and 
examine the uterine mucous membrane, you find that 
it is not of the colour that you would expect in the 
normal and there is often present in the uterus a 
certain amount of fluid material, very frequently 
opaque and accumulated rather towards the curva- 
ture of the horns. It is on that account that one has 
got to exercise care before deciding whether you are 
dealing with normal genital organs. | think that 
is a difficulty that arises very offen in the examina- 
tion of an animal for sterility. It is sometimes 
difficult, as Professor Nielsen has said, to make sure 
that the uterus is free from infection. That is the 
first point I want to make. ‘Phe next is in connection 
with heifers. Professor Nielsen has said, and truly, 
that sterility in heifers is a question which requires 
a great deal of further investigation; I have no 
doubt of that. In heifers that are sterile you will 
often make an examination of genital’ organs per 
rectum and, if it is possible, per vaginam, and find 
nothing definitely the matter. You may think, 
perhaps, that the cervix is very narrow, but there is 
no difficulty in passing a probe or a uterine catheter. 
We have, in some instances, inseminated heifers 
without result, and we can only take it, in these 
cases, that either ovalation is occurring irrespective of 
heat or that there is a want of balance in the production 
of hormones by some of the accessory glands. 

A class of animal with which perhaps Professor 
Nielsen has not much to do in Denmark is commonly 
the subject of enquiry here, and that is the beef- 
We have the beef Shorthorn and 
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some of the other beef breeds, and sterility is quite 
common amongst them. One of the factors associated 
with sterility is the state of the animal whose condition 
is good, and one of the things which one does 
not want to do is to produce an animal which 
will not become fat. It may be that in some 
cases the production of adipose tissue is related to 
some deficiency in connection with the endocrine 
glands but, on the other hand, one does not want to 
do anything which will interfere with the fattening 
of our stock. 

I do not know whether the condition which is 
called contagious granular vaginitis, as it is des- 
cribed on the Continent, occurs here. Certainly one 
has not met with cases where small nodules found in 
connection with the vulva and vagina can be defin- 
itely associated with sterility. That is the experience 
we have had in this country. As regards the relation- 
ship of sterility with contagious abortion, I think 
there is no doubt that contagious abortion has a 
bearing upon the production of sterility. That is a 
common experience, but there seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the exact way in which that is 
related to sterility. I think that Professor Nielsen 
is quite right in saying that it is commonly a predis- 
posing cause. The work of Theobald Smith has 
shown that the organism of contagious abortion has 
no marked effect upon the uterine mucous membrane, 
but that it invades the vessels of the chorion and 
cellular covering, so that one cannot ascribe the after- 
effects—the production of sterility--to the direct 
operation of the organism of contagious abortion. 

Mr. Barker, whom we always expect to be contro- 
versial, showed us three excellent micro-photographs 
and I was very glad to have been able to inspect them. 
It seems to me that whatever was the cause of sterility 
in the cases from which they were taken, it was not 
demonstrated on the screen. The first two were 
sections of quite normal uterine mucous membrane, 
and the arteries showed no evident change. The 
third certainly showed degenerative changes 
in the walls of the small arteries, but one 
would like to have seen whether the mucous mem- 
brane proper was altered to the same extent as, or 
perhaps to even a greater extent than, the artezial 
walls themselves. It is not at all improbable that 
those changes in the arterial walls were not primary but 
merely secondary changes. I wanted to comment 
on that because I have some practical knowledge of 
histology and I have paid some attention to the 
histology of the uterine wall. 

As regards the effect of anti-abortion vaccine upon 
contagious abortion, or upon the appearance of 
sterility associated with contagious abortion, I have 
no definite knowledge that it has a uniformly bene- 
ficial effect. It may be that in some cases animals 
which have been turning to the bull either regularly 
or irregularly before will become pregnant after the 
use of the vaccine, but the opposite effect can some- 
times be noted. It would appear at times as if some 
stimulus—not necessarily that of a specific nature— 
is of service in connection with some cases of sterility. 
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But what we want to do is to find out what exactly 
is the active agent in any particular case of sterility 
and to determine whether you can give a_ vaccine, 
autogenous or stock, in those cases of which you can 
recognise the cause, with some hope of success. 

I welcome Professor Nielsen to this country; I 
met him first at Aberdeen and I hope that we will 
see him often. I can only say that his influence in 
this country will be felt for a very long time to come 
and that it will be beneficial both to the profession 
and the cattle-rearing industry. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. F. Hearty (Middleton): I only appear as an 
ordinary practitioner, in order to get a little informa- 
tion. I wish to ask if Professor Nielsen has done any 
vaccination in Denmark for contagious abortion, to 
which I think that a great number of cases of sterility 
is due. My experience with the vaccination of 
aborted cattle is that it helps to get rid of sterility 
in some cases, especially where that is due to con- 
tagious abortion. With regard to nymphomania, | 
think that irrigation of the uterus in these cases is 
quite useless, 

Captain J. P. Rice: I would like to join with the 
previous speakers in welcoming Professor Nielsen and 
thanking him for the very able paper he has given us. 
There were certain points—not raised by Professor 
Nielsen, but by the later speakers—regarding which 
I should like some information. One gentleman 
mentioned vaccination against contagious abortion. 
Mr. Barker tells us that he is of opinion that contagious 
abortion vaccine causes sterility. I would like from 
Professor Nielsen any data that he may have regarding 
the relation between vaccination and the production 
of sterility, because I notice that Mr. Barker merely 
expresses that opinion—he gives no data. I agree 
with Professor Craig regarding the photo-micrographs, 
that we might have seen much more. In Northern 
Ireland we have examined sections of the uterus, 
material derived from practitioners, and the conclusions 
we have drawn are not in agreement with Mr. Barker’s. 
I would like to have seen portions of the epithelium 
and so on; I fear that the lesions described would not 
be accepted by pathologists. Concerning nodular 
vaginitis, it is a very open question. In Northern 
Ireland the few large herds we have have been exam- 
ined with reference to nodular vaginitis and pregnancy. 
We have found it in very few cases in in-calf animals, 
if it is nodular vaginitis as described by Nielsen. We 
find many acute cases in animals which could not be 
got in calf. I would like to seek the same information 
requested by Mr. Norris, namely, as to whether 
vaccine is used in contagious abortion in Denmark, 


| and, if so, with what success. 


Mr. L. MaGcee (Dublin): I only wish to enquire 
concerning one little point and it is in regard to the 
treatment of sterility. I think that perhaps there 
may be something in it. I am sure there are a great 
many of us here who would like not only the subject 
of sterility of cows to be discussed, but also that of 
sterility in mares. I hope I shall not be considered 
as going outside the province of the paper if I refer 
particularly to that. My experience of treating cows 
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for sterility is very brief, and not very successful, but 
I have had considerable experience in the treatment 
of mares for sterility. Anyone who attends stud 
farms knows that there are many mares which cannot 
be got in foal; if we could get these in foal we should 
be doing our country a very great service. I had 
considerable difficulty in arriving at the cause. In 
some it is quite easy to diagnose because you have an 
endometritis, a sure symptom of which is, in my 
opinion, a discharge from the uterus, and that is 
most easily seen by the peculiar matted condition 
of the underneath portion of the tail. I tried to find 
something to cure that condition, and I have adopted 
a treatment which I believe has been very successful. 
I suggest it now to the meeting so that some other 
veterinary surgeons may try it and see if they secure 
as good results as I may say I have had. What put 
the idea into my head was that about five or six years 
ago herds, in my district especially, brought me their 
sheep dogs to treat for ordinary canker of the ear, 
and in treating these I used to wash out the ears with 
petrol before applying boracic powder, as I knew that 
petrol was an excellent cleansing agent. I found that 
these dogs were never brought back to me again for 
treatment—it was so efficacious. (Laughter.) I 
asked myself what was the meaning of it and I thought 
it was something in connection with the petrol—I 
simply syringed out the ears with petrol once. When 
I encountered endometritis in mares I determined to 
employ petrol, as the condition is in reality a catarrh 
of the uterus. For the last three years, whenever I 
have met with a case of endometritis in mares I have 
washed the uterus out with pure petrol. I do it by 
taking an ordinary piece of rubber tubing three or 
four feet long, sterilising it and passing it into the 
uterus. I attach to it a vessel containing the petrol 
and gravitate as much as I can into the organ. As 
a rule, when I get in about half a gallon the mare 
begins to strain rather violently. In a great many 
cases these mares become perfectly normal without 
any complications. If this petrol treatment is 
adopted it should not be done more often than once 
a week or once a fortnight : it is severe if it is done 
more often. You may expect the mare to show a 
considerable amount of pain for five or ten minutes 
afterwards. The painful effect is simply due to the 
action of the petrol on the mucous membrane of the 
vagina, as the mucous membrane of the uterus has, 
I believe, very little feeling. 

I want to refer to a peculiar experience I had last 
year. A man who owned several brood mares asked 
me to see a mare which he was particularly anxious 
to get in foal. She had been put at the stud for two 
years, and had also been inseminated by a veterinary 
surgeon. I started to open the os uteri with my 
hand and in half an hour gained access to the uterus, 
when I found that my hand was in a cw-de-sac ; there 
were no horns opening from it. I told the owner 
what I had found and said that I would try and break 
down the barrier. On the left side I thought I found 
a weak spot in the wall and I pushed my finger 
through and got into the left horn, but I could not 
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find the right. I came back in a week and had 
another try, with the result that, finding a weak spot 
on the right and pushing my finger through, I got 
into the right horn also. ‘lo my surprise, nothing 
came out of either horn, for I should have expected 
a considerable amount of discharge from the ovaries. 
I washed the mare out with petrol and before the end 
of the season she became clean. This year she is in 
foal. I trust that you will give this method of uterine 
douching a trial and that if you meet with success 
you will let me know. 

Mr. W. J. Rice (Montrose): Being a relatively young 
practitioner, my experience of this trouble is confined 
to one or two herds and, so far as I have followed 
Professor Nielsen’s paper, 1 may say that my success 
with his method of treatment of sterility has not been 
great. I have, I think, had two cases which have held 
to the bull and one of them aborted a calf at the seventh 
month. I have listened to Mr. Pugh and Mr. Barker 
with the greatest interest and the discussion leads me, 
as a young practitioner, to the cross-roads : I do not 
know whether to go to the left and follow the path of 
endocrinology or whether to the right and pursue the 
abortion theory. It seems to me that there is some- 
thing of an endocrine nature at work. Why do we 
find sterility in the heavy milking strains and in the 
beef- producing breeds ? There must be some relation. 
The owner of one herd had a severe attack of abortion 
in it some years before I arrived in the vicinity. My 
predecessor was made to vaccinate all the breeding 
heifers with anti-abortion vaccine and the present 
owner of the herd is now troubled with sterility. I 
think there may be some connection there also. This 
year I have instructed him to stop the vaccination, 
though I am rather afraid that if abortion does occur 
they will have me cleared out of the district for 
the experiment. (Laughter.) I would ask Professor 
Nielsen to say, as definitely as he can, whether 
he considers sterility to go more on the lines of 
abortion, say (a) through a secondary infection, 
or (b) through the bacillus of Bang, or whether 
he considers it to be dependent more upon some 
deficiency in gland function. Which is the com- 
monest type met with ¢ 

Professor G. H. Wootprmce (London): I would 
like to take this opportunity of adding my quota of 
thanks to Professor Nielsen for the very excellent work 
he has done in this connection and not by any means 
to limit it to the laudable expression of it which he 
has given us in this paper. (Hear, hear.) We owe 
Professor Nielsen a great deal of gratitude, for, if 
he has been unable to put his finger on the actual 
cause of sterility, he has at least shown us that if this 
problem is to be attacked with any degree of success 
it must be done systematically, and the long series of 
examinations he has made and the bringing to bear 
on them of a wonderful intelligence in this connection 
has resulted in a culmination in this paper. ( Applause.) 
The result of his experience goes to show, as is indicated 
in his paper, that the vast majority of cases of sterility 
are connected with uterine trouble direct and that, 
I think, is one of the things that should be accepted 
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by the last speaker. Sterility is undoubtedly due to 
a large variety of causes. They are much too com- 
plex to enable one to point to an individual case and 
say “That is the cause of sterility.” It must be 
expected that a number of instances will occur where 
treatment in one direction may fail if one has been 
unable to arrive at a positive diagnosis in the indi- 
vidual. It is not usually easy to do that—it is not 
possible to do it in a large number of cases. 

The line to be adopted by the majority of us is to 
treat in the first instance, after a careful examination, 
that affection which is found to be the commonest 
cause, and if we fail then, to turn our attention 
to another direction. If you have any serious 
doubt, I can see no objection to attacking 
more than one possible cause simultaneously. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that a deficiency 
of the endocrine glands is in some _ instances 
responsible for the lack of conception. In other cases 
there seems no room for doubt that faulty dietetics are 
responsible. Why not, then, attack the problem 
along more than one line if you have any doubt as 
to which is responsible in any particular instance ? 
As to whether the Bacillus abortus of Bang is respon- 
sible for sterility or not, there can be no doubt; the 
only doubt is as to the frequency with which it is 
directly responsible. Where abortion has occurred 
there cannot be any question that incomplete expulsion 
of the after-birth will interfere with conception at 
the next service. But metritis is not always the 
result of infection with the Bacillus abortus of Bang, 
and any other form of metritis may result in a chronic 
condition which will cause sterility. It has been 
stated that the vaccination of heifers is responsible 
for sterility : I am not prepared at present to accept 
that suggestion. Vaccination has been carried out 
on farms because abortion already existed there and 
because there has been a preliminary difficulty in 
getting the cows to carry their calves, and I think 
it is a gross assumption to assert that one of the 
steps taken with a view to control this is responsible 
for the occurrence of that same condition. I have made 
very careful enquiries on farms where sterility has 
been rife and in Cheshire—one of our foremost dairy- 
ing counties—several of the practitioners have told 
me that they did not consider sterility to be, the 
result of vaccination and that their experience had 
been quite the contrary ; they have had little or no 
difficulty in getting conception after vaccination. 
That does not go to prove in any way that the Bacillus 
abortus of Bang may not cause sterility, but conception 
after vaccination does suggest that in many instances 
there may be a direct association between a natural 
infection and sterility. 

I would like to support Mr. Norris’s request that 
some information in connection with the preventive 
and the curative measures adopted in Denmark. 
My experience of Professor Nielsen’s line of treatment 
in the way of curative measures goes to support it 
entirely and I, for one, am grateful to him for his 
technique and for his general observations in con- 
nection with it. 
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Mr. J. J. Ketiy (Dublin) : Could Professor Nielsen 
give us any information as to how far, if at all, the 
bull may be the cause of sterility in cows ? 


THE REPLY. 


Professor NIELSEN: First of all, I wish to thank 
you all for the great kindness and honour you have 
shown me, first at Aberdeen two years ago, then last 
year at Cambridge, and this year in Dublin. I have 
been delighted to come here, and I am very glad that, 
so far as I can see, most of you agree with me on the 
chief points I have put forward in my paper; other- 
wise, | am sorry to say, it would be difficult for me, 
on account of the difficulties of the language, 
to protect myself against the discussion. I would 
say this, that in my paper I have tried to explain 
that many causes are active in producing sterility. 
I have touched upon the question as to the 
action of the endocrine glands, especially upon the 
endocrine function of the ovary. We know insuf- 
ficient, however, about the endocrine function of the 
ovary, and we know less about the function of the 
other endocrine glands in their relation to sterility. 
I am sure that Mr. Pugh is right when he says that 
in some cases dysfunctioning of other endocrine 
glands may operate in some degree to produce sterility, 
but I do not think that these cases are frequent. 
An endocrine theory, or an abortion theory, or a 
metritis theory cannot be accepted as the sole explana- 
tion of sterility. We cannot take one special theory 
and say ‘“‘in this way we must explain all cases of 
sterility.” But, as I have said in my paper, there is 
no doubt that endometritis is by far the most common 
cause of sterility, and there is no doubt that con- 
tagious abortion is a very important factor—proba- 
bly the most important factor—in producing severe 
cases of endometritis and sterility. 

As to contagious abortion and the vaccination 
against it, I must say that, as far as my experience 
goes, vaccination does not produce sterility, and that 
vaccination may have very good results in causing 
the animals to reproduce normally. I have not gone 
much into this question in my paper, because it was 
long enough, and if I had dealt with all the questions 
which have been touched upon in the discussion, 
several papers of the same length as this would have 
had to be written. Concerning vaccination, I would 
refer you to page 259 of the hand-book containing 
my paper, where Farm No. 3 is dealt with. You will 
see in the sixth line, under Farm No. 3, that 71°1% of 
the animals on this farm have become pregnant without 
any sterility treatment ; as compared with the other 
farms, this figure is very high. On this Farm No, 3 
there has been carried out a systematic vaccination 
with living culture of the Bacillus abortus of Bang 
throughout the whole time that the herd was being 
examined, which was three years. If the vaccine 
produced sterility we should not, of course, have 
attained such a high standard of reproduction amongst 
those cows, and even this figure will indicate to you 
that the vaccination has been of some importance 
in making the animals reproduce normally. There- 
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fore, in my opinion, vaccination must be considered 
as a method which may prevent sterility. But I will 
admit that vaccination has not a great effect in all 
herds where contagious abortion is going on. In 
some herds, probably depending on the virulence of 
the infection, the effect of the vaccination is not so 
good as in others and I suppose that, for the vaccine 
to be as effective as possible, it should be made from 
the particular herd which has to be treated by that 
vaccine. The vaccine must not be used where 
contagious abortion is not playing a very great part 
in causing the sterility. 

As to the question about contagious abortion in 
Denmark, I may say that besides the contagious 
abortion caused by the bacillus of Bang, we have in 
Denmark the spirillum abortion, while some sporadic 
cases of infectious abortion are caused by streptococci 
and also B. pyocyanus and B. tuberculosis. In respect 
to the treatment of contagious abortion, we really 
have no efficient system. According to a law, 
it is the farmer's duty to call the veterinary 
surgeon when the first case of contagious abortion 
occurs in his herd, and it will be the veterinary 
surgeon's duty to send a sample of the after-birth 
for a bacteriological examination. If it is 
proved that the case is contagious abortion 
due to the bacillus of Bang the farmer may not 
sell his cattle without saying that he has got 
contagious abortion on his farm. I do not think, 
however, that these measures, really do very much 
good. Beyond that, we give the man some instruction 
as to the isolation of the aborting cows and the 
disinfection of the byre. Only during recent years 
has vaccination been used to any large extent in 
Denmark, as the opinions concerning its efficiency 
and the dangers involved in its use are divided here 
as well as in other countries. 

Concerning the question of sterility being a specific 
infectious disease, I do not believe that it is. As I 
have said several times in the paper, I believe that 
sterility depends upon a chronic endometritis—a 
condition which, in my view, has no specific origin. 

Coming to the matter of the bull, I do not believe 
that sterility is conveyed from one animal to another 
by means of the bull. Of course, we have some 
specific genital infectious diseases which are carried 
in that way, but I do not think that the bull is 
generally responsible for the transmission of such 
things as nodular vaginitis and contagious abortion, 
and [ do not think that the ordinary non-specific 
chronic endometritis is transmitted at all. 

The audience applauded the reply most heartily 
and Mr. Brae, from the Chair, concluded the session 
with the remark: ‘‘ You have given Professor Nielsen 
a most hearty and spontaneous vote of thanks.” 


Erratum: Mr. J. C. Coleman writes to point out that, 
in his article on Milk Fever, published in last week’s issue, 
for ‘‘Chinosol grs. Chinosol grs. should be 
read. 


(P. 747, col. ii., line 17.) 
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The Production and Handling of Milk. 


Discussion ON Mr. Dowan’s Paper. 


Mr. Hugh Begg (Hamilton, Lanarkshire) presided 
at the session devoted to the discussion of the paper 
on “The Production and Handling of Milk,” prepared 
by Mr. P. F. Dolan, Chief Veterinary Inspector, 
Corporation of Dublin. 

Mr. A. W. Noiit Piuiers (Liverpool), in the absence 
of Lieut-Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, opened the 
discussion and said: Mr. President and gentlemen, 
like all of you, I am extremely sorry Colonel Brittle- 
bank is not here to open the discussion. I am, how- 
ever, glad to be able to help him in his illness, and to 
tell you that he is now going on quite well. ( Applause.) 
T do not know what was in the minds of the members 
of the Provisional Committee or what they thought 
this Association wanted to discuss when they chose 
the title ‘‘ The Production and Handling of Milk.” 
I have viewed it from every standpoint and cannot 
read into it the slightest trace of any veterinary aspect. 
''o my mind, the subject as expressed by the title is 
one purely for the producer and handler. There are 
many interesting veterinary aspects in the production 
of clean milk and many diseases which influence this 
production. There are many items in the municipal 
veterinary control of milk and in our annual reports 
which need standardising, so that we can understand 
what is going on in different areas. There are many 
things which practitioners in England and Wales at 
least, will be called upon to do in connection with milk 
after September Ist, 1926, such as tracing the origin 
of tuberculous milk in a country herd (or proving its 
absence). supplying a borough which has lost its local 
powers under the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) 
Act, 1915. I should like to have heard any of these 
matters discussed, and J feel that many would have 
benefited thereby. According to the title of the 
paper, however, one would be out of order in men- 
tioning them. 

Mr. Dolan undoubtedly found himself in the position 
I have outlined, for only occasionally has he touched 
upon true production and handling. He. however, 
did the next best thing when confronted with such a 
difficulty, by giving us an essay which ought to be 
entitled ‘* My views on Milk, Cowsheds, and Milk 
Control.” Considered from this point of view, and 
taken as a whole, his paper should be regarded as an 
interesting contribution, devoid of furious criticisms 
of present-day methods or alarming suggestions as 
to the future. I see that one city in U.S.A. has 
recently passed a byelaw that all milk consumed must 
be from N.'T.B. cows. Had, however, the title of 
the paper been adhered to, Mr. Dolan would probably 
have given us some account of the production and 
handling of milk in the past in various countries and 
indicated the changes which have taken place. Thus 
the improvements which have taken place in methods 
of feeding, breeding, and housing could have been 
set against increased production. The evolution of 
cooling, pasteurising and_ sterilising would have 
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received attention. There are the questions of 
collecting at creameries, long distant transport by 
road, rail, sea and even air. There are factors which 
have hindered milk production, which interest us, 
such as mastitis, abortion and sterility. There are 
numerous questions of law, of municipal control, and 
the settling of the spheres to be allocated to the 
medical officer of health, the bacteriologist, the 
chemist, the sanitary officer and the veterinary 
officer. 

Coming to the paper itself, there are some points 
which appear to me to be debatable. Thus I question 
whether the statement (page 41, line 10): “the 
majority of cows affected with tuberculosis are capable 
of infecting the milk secondarily by their excreta,” is 
really true without qualification. If it were so, 
surely the bulk samples taken as milk arrives in towns 
would show a much higher percentage of positive 
results than 8 or 10 per cent., and when these positive 
8 to 10 per cent. herds were examined, few only would 
yield T'.B. udders, So far as England is concerned, 
if such animals do not come under the Tuberculosis 
Order as open cases of the disease, then the spirit of 
the Order seems to start much too late. An enlarged 
‘supra-mammary lymphatic gland is an indication of 
disease and to this extent it is helpful, but the only 
* patent” for the diagnosis of a tuberculous udder 
is the clinical picture plus typical acid-aleohol-fast 
bacilli in a properly-taken sample of milk. 

I think it is incorrect to say that acute and sub- 
acute cases of mastitis are due to tubercle bacilli (page 
46, line 24). ‘The secretion in such cases contains a 
mixed infection, and the non-acid-fast organisms do 
not often take on the counter stain well after having 
been in strong acid alcohol. They can be shown up 
by Gram’s method or a simple stain. [am not at all 
clear as to Mr. Dolan’s method of grouping (page 48, 
line 1). Apparently, he puts some of the milk of 
five abnormal udders into one bottle for inoculation. 
How much nearer is he to detecting the diseased 
udder at the end of a month when the guinea-pig 
gives a positive result’ It is still one of the five 
animals, and if clinical examination is now going to 
be invoxed to clear up the matter one need not have 
used the guinea-pig. As far as I know, in England 
we use three kinds of samples; (1) bwk, taken as 
milk arrives in a town from an area outside of it’: (2) 
special, from an udder which one regards as suspicious ; 
and (3) control, from a number of udders believed to 
be healthy. 

I take the strongest possible exception to the state- 
ment (page 48, line 5): ** When the inoculation gives 
a negative result it is certain that the five cows of the 
group have not tuberculosis of the udder.’ This is 
equivalent to saying that every tuberculous udder is 
always secreting living tubercle bacilli and that such 
milk always gives a guinea-pig tuberculosis when 
injected into it. Neither of these suppositions is 
true. There is such a thing as intermittent secretion 
of tubercle bacilli and all guinea-pigs do not contract 
tuberculosis after inoculation with milk from a tuber- 
culous udder, I have seen several cows with typical 
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clinical tuberculous udders, in whose milk | have found 
typical acid-alcohol fast bacilli; the bacteriologist. 
has also reported a positive microscopical result, and 
yet his inoculated guinea-pig has been ‘* non-tuber- 
culous.” IT have made sections of the udders in some 
of these cases and demonstrated typical tuberculous 
mastitis with large numbers of giant cells. I know 
several veterinary surgeons who have had somewhat 
similar experiences. The bacteriologist who is not 
in touch with the clinician cannot speak with authority 
on such cases, The explanations offered are (1) that 
all the micro-organisms were used up for the micro. 
scopical examination; (2) that the organisms were 
dead or non-pathogenic : and (3) that the guinea-pig 
was resistant to the dose received. I do not think 
it has ever been claimed that a negative guinea-pig 
inoculation is absolute proof of the absence of tuber- 
culosis. Of course, a positive result is proof of its 
presence, It is the old story, so common in bacterice 
logical diagnosis of material from animal cavities. 
If you find them you are on safe ground, but if you 
do not find them, they may still exist in the lesion. 
If one has a typical case of tuberculosis of the udder 


or even one which gives rise te suspicion and acid- 


alcohol-fast bacilli, indistinguishable from tubercle 
bacilli, are found in a carefully-taken sample of the 
milk, there is no need to send the milk to a bacterio- 
logist for inoculation. It incurs extra expense and 
in the end one will cften be just as confused as the 
man who takes his thin dog to three or four ‘‘ vets.” 
Bacteriological methods are wonderful servants but 
terrible masters. ‘ 

The vagaries of guinea-pig inoculation results have 
long interested me. Indeed, I wrote a paper on it 
for the British Medical Association meeting at Glas- 
gow a few vears ago, but fortunately it was not 
reached, (Laughter.) The most peculiar case | 
experienced was that of a bulk sample taken from a 
herd of only five cows. On examination about a 
month after, conclusive evidence was forthcoming 
that the same five cows were in the shed. Their 
udders appeared normal. ‘I'wo controls were there- 
fore taken, one with two cows’ milk in it and the 
other with three. After a month or so both of these 
were certified to be tuberculous. The same five cows 
were re-examined and no indication of udder disease 
was present. Five special samples were taken and 
in due course all were certified to be non-tuberculous. 

All these factors point to the value of clinical 


examination when combined with intelligent samp- 


ling. I can see throughout the paper that the essayist 
is insisting on the value of milk control by the veter- 
inary officer. There is, to my mind, no doubt that 
this is sound from all points of view. We in England 
have watched the growth of the staff Mr. Dolan con- 
trols and have reason to congratulate Dublin on his 
efforts. (Applause.) The percentage of tuberculous 
udders in the town is very low, and we hope vou will 
have a similar experience when you deal with the milk 
coming into the town from rural areas, 

With regard to questions arising out of Mr. Dolan’s 
paper I should like to ask him :— 
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1. To what extent is graded milk produced in 
Dublin and Ireland generally ? In other words, how 
many premises produce either certified or grade 
(tuberculin tested) milks or their equivalents / 

2. How many times a year does he recommend 
that the udders of town cows should be examined, 
with a maximum degree of safety and a minimum 
amount of supervision over the producer ¢ 

3. What percentage of the Dublin cowkeepers are 
using covered milk pails and if it is high, how he gets 
them to be adopted ¢ 

In conclusion, | must thank Mr, Dolan for his 
interesting contribution to these proceedings. 
( Applause.) 

Mr. A. Gorvron (Kdinburgh) continued the dis- 
cussion, and, referring to Mr, Pillers’ remarks said 
he thought Mr. Pillers had omitted to qualify his 
statement with regard to acid-alcohol-fast bacilli in 
connection with the diagnosis of tuberculosis. It 
had been his (Mr. Gofton’s) experience on more than 
one occasion to find acid-alcohol-fast bacilli, which 
had not the character of tubercle bacilli, in milk 
drawn direct from the udder of a cow under conditions 
which excluded risk of external contamination. 

Mr. Dolan had given them a very wide field for 
discussion, In the first page of his paper he made a 
statement to which he (Mr. Gofton) thought the 
greatest possible importance should be attached, 
because he understood that in Ireland and _particu- 
larly in Dublin, the question of the control of milk 
was at present under consideration with a view to the 
possible extension of the existing powers. ‘The state- 
ment to which he referred was: “The quantity of 
the milk produced should not be lessened by too 
drastic legislation.” They had to guard, in legislation 
and in its application, against the possibility of creating 
an evil greater than the one they set out to cure, A 
milk which was not just as satisfactory as it might be 
was undoubtedly better than no milk at all. (Applause). 
There was a danger that too drastic legislation and 
the too drastic application of the existing legislation 
might Jead to reducing to a dangerous extent the 
actual amount of milk produced. One had not to 
forget that a tendency to reduce the available supplies 
of milk and to increase its price would have the effect 
of driving the poorer classes of the population to the 
use of substitutes such as condensed skimmed 
milk, and of leading to their children being fed on 
food substaices which did not supply the requirements 
which they needed for their growth. (Applause.) 

Another point he wanted to touch on was with 
regard to pasteurisation, There was a tendency in 
the minds of the general public to believe that if milk 
was pasteurised all danger was removed from it. 
Pasteurisation was a very technical process, and it 
required to be carried out properly and efficiently if 
it was to accomplish the purpose it was intended to 
accomplish, ‘SI think it is necessary to insist,” 
continued Mr. Gofton, “‘ that milk which is intended 
for pasteurisation should be, to begin with, good 
quality milk. The pasteurisation of dirty milk and 
unsound milk is no reason for the existence of that 
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milk on the market. We ought, in the first place, 
to be assured that milk which is to be used for pas- 
teurisation ix reasonably right and clean before it 
goes into the pasteurising machine,” 

Mr. P. J. Howarp (Knnis) said it was exactly 
twenty years since he had had the pleasure of reading 
a paper on the Public Milk Supply of Ireland before 
the Public Health Congress which then assembled 
for the second time in Ireland, in the city of Cork, 
and he was happy to think that, even though the 
long space of twenty years had passed, they were 
beginning now to put in force the simple regulations 
for the control of their milk supply that he had then 
advocated. He would like to endorse what Mr. 
Gofton had said that one of the things they must 
always bear in mind in their regulations was that they 
must not by any means interfere with the sufficiency 
of the supply. (Hear, hear.) 

The greatest matters for attention were the existence 
of healthy animals, the cleanliness of the surroundings 
in which they were kept, and the cleanly methods 
that should be adoj.ted by those who had to do with 
the milking of cows and the delivery of milk. If the 
question of cleanliness could be properly dealt with, 
he considered that 95 per cent. of the danger attri- 
buted to milk would be well overcome. He thought 
the veterinary surgeon was the man and the veterinary 
profession the body which should endeavour to 
instruct the world as to how best a clean and healthy 
milk supply could be provided. (Applause.) Happily, 
he thought, science was establishing that every 
tuberculous cow did not, of necessity, give tuberculous 
milk; and also, unfortunately, that there were cows 
supposed to be giving tuberculous milk, as to which 
it was a moot question whether they could be 
absolutely decided to be tuberculous themselves, 

There were a few little things that he would like to 
press the profession seriously to think it their duty 
to do in the way of propaganda with a view to pro- 
viding a proper milk supply for the public. First of 
all he suggested that they should insist that no 
apparently unhealthy cow should be kept for the 
purpose of a public milk supply and, secondly, that 
the surroundings in which cqws were kept should be 
rigidly clean. ‘There were a few little hints that would 
go a long way toward helping in keeping the cows 
clean. ‘they all knew that, during the summer 
season when the cows were taken away to grass, they 
were beautifully clean, and that while they were on 
grass and very often milked outside, the milk supply 
was very much cleaner, and healthier and better than 
it was in the winter time when the cows had to be 
housed, It was not here alone, but in England 
as well where they were supposed to do things better, 
that one saw dirty cows. He had seen cows in 
Kngland that were not any cleaner than the cows 
they saw in the West of Ireland. As a rule, once cows 
were housed it was quite a common thing to see them 
anything but what one would call clean ; and it was 
because of that filth which was allowed to accumulate 
on them that serious troubles were spread through 
the medium of milk. If the members of the pro- 
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fession would advise the owner to simply pay the 
same attention to the cow that he paid to his horse, 
such as clipping the hind quarters when the cows were 
put in so as to remove that large amount of woolly 
hair which would hold any filth that happened to get 
on to it, they would have gone a long way toward 
dealing with the question of clean milk. (Applause.) 
Very often a cow was giving an absolutely clean milk, 
but it was contaminated in the process of milking and 
handling. A great measure in the right direction 
would be affected if the cows were clipped and groomed 
down every day, as was done in the case of good horses 
in Ireland. 

Professor L. De Brieck (Utrecht) disagreed with 
what appeared to be the suggestion of Mr. Pillers, 
that a cow which was not suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder could give regularly a supply of milk 
in which were to be found acid-fast bacilli. He 
(Professor De Blieck) maintained that the acid-fast 
bacilli coming from such a cow must be saprophytes 
out of the feeces, aad that if they took such milk in 
an absolutely sterile manner it was not possible to 
find these saprophytes. He maintained also that if 
they found acid-fast bacilli in milk taken from a cow 
in an absolutely sterile manner it was positive evidence 
that that cow was suffering from tuberculosis. 

Suppose he had a son who wanted a special milk, 
a milk that was not either sterilised or pasteurised, 
how was he to get it / He did not like to take any 
risk or any responsibility as a veterinary surgeon in 
recommending a milk which he was not absolutely 
sure was free from tubercle bacilli. And there were 
children and adults who wanted the natural milk. 
The answer to his question was that in order to secure 
such a natural milk, free from tubercle bacilli, they 
must test all the cattle on the dairy farm from which 
it came and be satisfied that they were absolutely free 
from tuberculosis. That was the line he should like 
to follow. He did not agree with the policy of 
guaranteeing the milk of cattle which were not 
absolutely free from tuberculosis. It was not good 
for the public or for the veterinary profession. 

Mr. Henry Gray (London) said he had brought up 
five very healthy children on sterilised milk and he 
would challenge comparison between them and any 
children in the country. (Hear, hear.) Thirty-six 
years ago, when his eldest son was born, he had to be 
fed from birth on cow's milk, and he took good 
care that the milk was not tuberculous. He 
thought it was absolutely wrong that they 
should, as a_ profession, countenance a cow 
suffering from tuberculosis giving milk to the 
public. (Hear, hear.) In England, not alone did 
they lose an enormous number of children whose 
deaths were attributed totuberculous milk, but they had 
also to take into consideration the numbers who 
became cripples from a similar cause. In his opinion, 
the proper way to deal with the problem arising from 
that state of affairs was to eliminate tuberculosis 
from the cow. It was not the function of the pro- 
fession to consider what the suppression of tubercu- 
losis would cost. That was a matter for the public. 
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The duty of the profession was to give the public 
security. At present they were suppressing the truth 
from the public. 

He thought the Tuberculosis Order was a great 
swindle on the public. If they read the reports in the 
Veterinary Record they could come to no other con- 
clusion than that men were afraid to do their duty 
because they were afraid of losing their jobs. 
Was that the position in which the profession 
should stand? He replied that it was not. 
It was the duty of the profession to lead the 
public. But he was afraid they were not  suffi- 
ciently public-spirited to do so. The working of this 
Tuberculosis Order was a waste of public money, 
because by it they were encouraging the farmers to 
keep rotten cows. What right had the farmer to sell 
a diseased product to the public? If the greengrocer 
or the butcher exposed diseased food for sale he would 
be prosecuted. Why should the farmer be encouraged 
to go on keeping rotten cattle ¢ The samples of milk 
taken in London since the Tuberculosis Order came 
into force showed that there had not been any 
diminution in tubercle-bearing milk. In the United 
States of America they had fifty-eight million cattle 
and they were eradicating tuberculosis by testing 
and eliminating the reactors. In our country they 
boasted of their superior animals. The fact was that 
this country had, by its pedigree cattle, spread 
tuberculosis all over the world. Where pedigree 
cattle went in former days, tuberculosis radiated 
from them. 

Mr. J. J. O'Donovan (Dublin) said that as an 
assistant of Mr. Dolan he had been interested in the 
paper. They would not expect him to criticise it. 
(A voice: ‘‘Go on.”) He thought that Mr. Dolan’s 
paper was eminently practical because of the wide 
range of subjects with which it dealt. Take, for 
instance, the question of the construction of cowsheds. 
The engineer or the architect was concerned in that 
matter, but he considered that the veterinary surgeon 
too, should be consulted in reference to it. If a 
cowshed was constructed incorrectly it would be very 
difficult to remedy its defects afterwards. Mr. 
Pillers had suggested that the paper had not really 
touched any concrete veterinary matters. But he 
(Mr. O’ Donovan) put it to the meeting that they should 
all be very interested in and conservant with 
everything connected with the clean handling 
of milk and in such questions as the construction 
of cowsheds. There were several paragraphs 
in Mr. Dolan’s paper each of which might 
be taken as a paper in itself and be discussed and 
differed over for a long time. Mr. Dolan had not 
given them any reference books to look into, but had 
given them his own practical experiences as matters 
for discussion. He called the attention of the meeting 
to one statement in the paper as being of particular 
importance. It occurred in page 53 :— 

‘Up to the present the breeder or the farmer has 
not to any great extent felt the effects of tuberculosis 
in cattle; the apparent losses have been moved on 
to other shoulders, such as those of the butcher and 
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dairyman who bought his cows. I believe that in 
the future the breeder and farmer will be required to 
take their part of responsibility for tuberculosis, and 
I consider that it is only when they are made respon- 
sible that efficient steps will be taken for the eradication 
of tuberculosis.” 


That he (Mr. O’ Donovan) considered was a subject 
which they could discuss for hours. It was unfor- 
tunate and wrong that the final owner in whose 
possession the beast was detected should be the only 
one victimised. The butcher who had his beast 
condemned after slaughter was similarly hard hit. 
They might differ from some of the statements made 
by Mr. Dolan, and they might learn something from 
them also. 


Mr. R. Fincu (Clayton Green, Chorley, Lanes.) said 
he had come to the conclusion that it was very diffi- 
cult to separate the question of tuberculosis in milk 
from that of the handling of milk. He thought the 
whole thing had to be taken as one big proposition. 
And with regard to the investigation of the milk 
supply and the processes of the handling and delivery 
of milk, it seemed to him that all these matters should 
be in the hands of one person and that the veterinary 
officer was best equipped to take the matter entirely 
under his control under an Administrative Authority. 

They all admitted that tuberculosis was the most 
important topic associated with the milk supply, for 
the reason that tuberculous milk showed no abnor- 
mality, and in many cases the owner and the milker 
might be unknowingly distributing this milk for a 
considerable period of time and doing a great deal of 
injury to children or to animals who drank it. That 
was one of the chief reasons why the periodic exam- 
ination of dairy cattle should be insisted upon. Other 
conditions that might affect milk as regards its keeping 
qualities and other things were matters of secondary 
consideration, because the public soon appreciate 
the difference between good milk and bad milk or 
dirty milk, whereas the only means of recognising 
tuberculous milk was the periodic and individual 
examination of the cattle and the constant taking of 
samples. In his district they spent between £200 
and £300 a year in the examination of samples alone. 
They examined the samples and kept entries, and if 
there was anything outside a reasonable standard the 
owner was notified and a personal visit was made. 
As a Borough they had very little production in- 


side, but they worked in conjunction with the local: 


authorities outside, and in that way they did a 
tremendous amount of good. He thought that 
education, personal visits and talks to the cow owners 
would do a tremendous amount of good as regards the 
milk supply. (Applause.) 

Mr. James H. Norris (Dublin) congratulated his 
friend, Mr. Dolan, on a very practical paper. He 
had come into the room as Mr. Howard was con- 
cluding, and the gist of his remarks was that a good 
deal could be done to secure a pure milk supply if 
ordinary precautions as regards cleanliness and 
sanitation, and hygiene generally, were more com- 
monly adopted. He (Mr. Norris) thoroughly agreed. 
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The absence of these precautions was a great barrier 
to the production of clean milk. As regards cowsheds 
the problem in Ireland would be largely one of recon- 
struction. In the city areas and in the large towns 
considerable attention had been given to the matter, 
but throughout the country parts there was greater 
need to provide sanitary accommodation for 
cows; and a great deal also remained to be done in 
the matter of proper provision for the conveyance of 
milk to the railway station. Once it got there 
it was practically safe. He would ask Mr. 
Dolan, who had great experience in this matter, to 
tell them what system of ventilation—roof and wall 
ventilation he advocated, and whether there was any 
system that could be generally recommended. Their 
problem often was whether to build new cowsheds or to 
alter and improve the existing ones. 

He would like to know from gentlemen present, 
who had personal experience in the matter, to what 
extent the microscopic examination of milk samples 
for tubercle bacilli was reliable as proved in the final 
court of appeal—the guinea-pig inoculation, 

As regarded Mr. Gray’s remarks in reference to the 
Tuberculosis Order, he might agree with him perhaps 
to some extent in his condemnation of the Order, 
but he thought Mr. Gray might have soft-pedalled in 
the matter of attaching blame for it to the veterinary 
profession. They had no more responsibility than 
any other body. They had less as a matter of fact, 
because very often their suggestions had not been 
received as they should have been in high quarters, 
where the power lay to alter existing methods. The 
Tuberculosis Order and the Sanatoria were, if they 
liked, absolutely wrong, and, if it were possible to do 
it with a stroke of the pen, they should be serapped 
forthwith. But it was quite impossible to do that. 
They had got a condition of things that they must 
deal with. The Tuberculosis Order and the Sanatoria 
simply dealt with the casualties of the disease. The 
logical way of dealing with the problem was to prevent 
the disease. That fact should not escape attention. 
It was the most important point, he thought, that 
they should keep before themselves at the present 
time, because at the moment, after a great many 
disappointments, there was hope that, without a 
great deal of trouble, it would be possible for any 
dairy farmer, on vaccination with Calmette’s vaccine, 
to rear and keep a tuberculous-free herd. If they 
eliminated tuberculosis from the milk supply they 
would eliminate a very great danger. Afterwards 
it was a question largely of cleanliness. 

Professor G. H. Woo.pripee (London) said the 
question of milk was obviously one of the most 
important that they had to consider. Very much 
had been said in connection with tuberculosis, and 
there was a great deal more to be said; at the 
moment it was not necessary to refer to the 
question of the identity or otherwise of the 
bovine tubercle bacillus with the human tubercle 
bacillus. It was suggested that they were two 
different organisms. Whether that was so or not 
need not concern the veterinary profession, because 
they knew that the bovine tubercle bacillus was the 
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cause of serious disease in human beings, and it was the 
duty of the profession to do what they could to prevent 
it. It was pointed out by Mr. Dolan in his paper that 
there were 3,000 deaths every year in England and 
Wales due to the bovine type of tubercle bacillus. 
His (Professor Wooldridge’s) attention had been 
lately drawn rather forcibly in England to a subject 
with which Mr. Dolan dealt at page 41 of his paper. 
He stated 

There are many extreme views in connection with 
milk. On the one side there is the person who says 
that bovine tubercle bacilli in milk immunise children 
against the human tubercle bacillus. ‘Co allow 
practical effects from this view would be to sacrifice 
the lives of thousands of children and the health of 
many thousands more, so that a doubtful immunity 
would be conferred on others.” 

That was a statement that he (Professor Wooldridge) 
would like to emphasise very strongly because of the 
attitude of certain medical officers on the other side 
of the Channel. ‘‘ One has heard it said,’ continued 
Professor Wooldridge, ‘‘ that we are going too far 
and that the presence of bovine tubercle bacilli in 
milk is, on the other hand, exerting a beneficial effect 
on the human race and is immunising them against 
human tuberculosis, That kind of propaganda is 
very, very dangerous and we ought to be prepared to 
meet that kind of criticism. You can only meet it 
on the lines and by the argument suggested by 
Mr. Dolan.” 

In connection with the production of clean milk 
there was, Professor Wooldridge proceeded to say, 
another side to which they ought to look. Many 
farmers were hesitating to undertake the expense 
involved in the production of clean milk. They 
said that quile considerable alterations of their 
cowsheds would have to be made and that that 
entailed very great expense which was not met by 
any increase in the price of their milk. He had per- 
sonal experience of a number of cowsheds in England 
that most of them would. at first sight, unhesitatingly 
condemn on structural grounds, and yet in those 
cowsheds milk was being produced with only a count 
of 300 organisms per c.c., whereas under the Milk 
(Designations) Order there might be as many as 
200,000 organisms per c.c. in a special designation of 
milk (Grade A), and people who bought such milk were 
under the impression that they were buying a first- 
grade article. From this they would understand 
that it would be possible to produce milk within 
the grade with very little expense. The whole thing 
depended upon cleanliness—the cleanliness of the 
cattle, the cleanliness of handling, and the cleanliness 
of the utensils and their sterilisation. The veterinary 
profession would be cutting the ground from under 
their feet if they did not go rather warily in regard to 
the unnecessary expense that they called on the 
farmers to undergo in the provision of premises for 
the production of clean milk. 

Mr. Dolan had pointed out that in the present 
official designations of milk there was room for 
modification. He (Professor Wooldridge) agreed. 
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He thought the time had arrived when the official 
designations should be reconsidered. They had in 
the case of raw milk, three designations :—(1) Certified 
Milk; (2) Grade A (Tuberculin Tested); and (3) 
Grade A. ‘The cattle in the third category were 
periodically inspected, but they were not submitted 
in any way to the tuberculin test. But surely the 
man in the street, when he was getting Grade A milk, 
was under the impression that he was getting the 
lest. Was he? He was getting a milk which might 
have a reasonably light bacteriological content, but 
it was not guaranteed free from tubercle bacilli. If 
such milk should not be called Grade A they could 
not call it Grade B. Because what man would under- 
take the expense of grading and then advertise that 
the article produced was of second-rate quality only ? 
It was a difficult proposition, and one needed to go 
into it very carefully. 

With regard to the dangers of contaminated milk, 
they ought not to overstate the problem. ‘There were 
a number of these organisms which were pathogenic 
to cattle but not to human beings. He had a good 
example of streptococci in milk when he was associated 
with the veterinary college in Dublin. They had one 
cow and some of them drank her milk every day, and 
it was even taken by some of the children of the 
Principal. One day he tested it and found it teeming 
with streptococci, and the cow had a form of mastitis. 
They had been drinking it without any ill-effects, 
but there was not much of it drunk after the 
examination. ‘‘The moral,’ concluded Professor 
Wooldridge. “‘ I wish to draw is this: That we must 
be careful not to overstate the case, because if we do 
we shall not produce the beneficial effect which we 
shall get by carefully working up to what may be 
perfection.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Georce Exmes (St. Albans) said that in refer- 
ence to Professor Wooldridge’s remarks as regards 
streptococci in milk, Ernst in his book stated that 
there was no means of distinguishing between the 
animal and the accidental streptococci. He (Mr. 
Elmes) did not think they were of great importance, 
because they were practically always there. He 
thought the Milk (Designations) Order was quite wrong 
and was not good legislation. Legislation should be 
for all. As a result of this Order the rich man could 
buy pure, clean milk and thus protect his children, 
but the poor man could not. The rich man, because 
of his money, could always avoid the pitfalls and 
troubles which beset the poor man. ‘The children 
of the poor were being dosed perhaps with these 
tubercle organisms which were setting up this disease 
which, if it did not kill, crippled and maimed and 
deformed. Adults were immune from the bovine 
tubercle. It was the children who could not speak 
who usually suffered. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN called on Dr. Russell, Medical 
Officer of Health, Dublin. 

Dr. Russevi said there were a number of faces 
present that seemed quite familiar to him, because 
when he went to the Sanitary Congress he spent most 
of his time in the veterinary section. (Hear, hear.) 
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The reason was because in the veterinary section they 
discussed matters of a practical nature—things that 
could be accomplished and attained, while very often 
in the medical section they talked of wild things 
which could not be attained. (Laughter.) He was 
particularly pleased to hear his friend from Edinburgh 
speak about the danger of legislating in a way that 
would cause a scarcity of milk, because if they caused 
a scarcity of milk they caused the price naturally to 
increase. He had had a good deal of experience as 
a dispensary medical officer, and his experience was 
that the cause of death very often amongst the 
infants of the very poor was want of milk, and not 


what was generally spoken of popularly, by people | 


who did not understand it, as dirty milk. In Dublin, 
he was glad to say, for a considerable period at any 
rate, they had not any milk to which he would apply 
the description ‘‘ dirty’ in the sense that it would 
cause the death of a child. “I might say that 
since we installed the veterinary officers some few years 
ago,” Dr. Russell continued, ‘‘ it would be impossible 
to exaggerate the improvement in the cleanly produc- 
tion of milk in Dublin. (Applause.) I always 
believed in that myself. I believed that it was the 
work of the veterinaiy surgeon to superintend the 
production of milk. I always thought that he could 
get things done that an ordinary layman, however 
competent, could not. It is a work peculiarly fitted 
to the veterinary profession from their training, their 
education and their recognition of the dangers of 
impure milk.” 

There was one thing, said Dr. Russell, which was 
not stressed sufficiently, and that was the medical 
inspection of the handlers of milk. (Hear, hear.) It 
did not cost very much, and he thought it was very 
important that the handlers of milk, the milkers and 
people connected with the production of milk, should 
produce a medical certificate periodically. (Hear. 
hear.) ‘They knew what diseases could be transmitted 
by milk, they knew that there was considerable risk 
and danger, and that sufficient importance was not 
attached to the matter. In conclusion, Dr. Russell 
said he was glad to see the members of the Association 
in Dublin and he hoped they would have a pleasant 
time and enjoy themselves. 

Mr. Wm. Tweep (Sheffield) congratulated Mr. 
Dolan on his paper and Mr. Pillers on the able way in 
which he had opened the discussion. Mr. Pillers was 


to be congratulated on the way they carried out their |, 


milk inspection in Liverpool. He thought that what 
the veterinary profession had to do at first was to 
eliminate tuberculosis. The handling of milk was 
not of so much importance as_ tuberculosis 
eradication. It seemed a pity that the city cow- 
keepers should be harassed by cleanly methods and 
extra expense when the country districts were left 
untouched. (Hear, hear.) Medical officers of 
Health could do a great deal more than they were 
doing by tracing tuberculosis in their patients back 
to the milk supply. When satisfactory progress 
had been made in the stamping out of tuberculosis 
they could dispense with dried milks and_pas- 
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teurised milks, the object they were intended 
to accomplish being also attained by cleanly methods 
of handling. 

‘here was one point in connection with the exami- 
nation of milk for tuberculosis—he thought that the 
intermittent presence of tubercle bacilli in milk was 
accounted for in many cases by waster cows which 
were affected with tuberculosis of the bowels. He 
agreed with Mr. Dolan that the deposit of tuberculous 
milk was easily spread on a slide. The cells in the 
deposit also were very significant. 

Mr. R. F. MontrcomeriE (Bangor) said that Mr. 
Howard and Professor Wooldridge had mentioned 
that so far as the cleanly production of milk was con- 
cerned it was the personal factor which mattered 
every time. The work which was done at Reading 
and which probably Professor Wooldridge had in his 
mind, was now quite well known. They produced 
there a very high grade milk from a class of cowshed 
which looked indeed disreputable. He suggested to 
his friend Mr. Norris that it would be an easier method 
to induce the gradual development of the personal 
element rather than to start with the housing. When 
he arrived in Bangor he was very surprised to find 
the conditions there little above the average. 
Soon afterwards they commenced to attempt to 
produce Grade (Tuberculin Tested) milk, 
and they had an opportunity of watching the 
effects of instruction in the use of covered pails, 
proper sterilisation and various other things, 
and it turned out that they got the workers interested 
and that they, personally, started to try and 
produce clean milk. He had an opportunity of seeing 
what was being done in Edinburgh by the department 
over which Mr. Gofton presided : and one felt that the 


element of cleanliness had been developed there. 


The people had become interested. He suggested 
that in the country districts, very much on the lines 
Mr. Howard had suggested, they might get the farmers 
and the workers interested and develop the personal 
factor in the production of clean milk. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. F. T. ‘i'rewrn (Watford) said he thought one 
of the handicaps to the production of clean milk was 
the argument that the preducer of clean milk got no 
more for his product than his neighbour who pro- 
duced dirty milk. What the average dairyman 
said was that improved methods cost extra, 
meant extra labour, and that he could not afford it. 
One of the things that would encourage the production 
of clean milk would be the payment to the producer, 
by the retailers, of some small extra sum per gallon 
for milk with a low bacterial count, and a further 
addition when such milk contained a certain higher 
percentage of butter fat. That would goa long way to 
encourage the producer to improve his methods of 
production, and it would, he thought, be a great help 
in getting over the difficulty of the extra cost of 
labour. 

The Cuarrman (Mr. Hugh Begg) said it was indica 
tive of Mr. Dolan’s common sense that he had seen fit 
to make the rhythm of his paper suit the land in which 
he was living ; and he was ready to put into operation 
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whatever additional steps he was empowered to take. 
He (Mr. Begg) spoke as one who had been intensively 
engaged in the work of trying to secure the production 
of clean milk and the higher grades of milk in the 
county of Lanark, where for upwards of twenty-four 
years the veterinary inspection of dairyherds had been 
carried out under the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops 
Order until the inauguration of the present Milk and 
Dairies Act. Thev had now between 30 and 40 herds 
which were graded under the Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) (Scotland) Order, and they were breaking in 
several scores of other herds. He expected that the 
number of their tubercle-free herds would necessitate 
their spending in the coming year 60 to 70 nights 
away from home tuberculin testing the animals on 
the premises, 

He did not agree with Mr, Ciray’s suggestion that 
they date interfere with the milk supplies by attempting 
to carry out his Utopian ideas of killing out at once and 
simultaneously all over the counrry every reactor to 
the tuberculin test. In Lanarkshire they had simply 
gone about solving the problem in this way: when 
they found that a man had a self-supporting herd, 
that was, one which required no augmentation from 
the markets, they at once put up to him the desir- 
ability of his coming up to a graded position under the 
Order referred to, They put that man up against 
the proposition of becoming a certified milk producer, 
and they gave him full instructions regarding what 
would be required of him in respect: of methods and 
equipment, ‘They even indicated to him the district in 
which he would be most likely to sueceed as a retailer 
of certified milk in bottles. Then when a man gave 
up the sale of his milk wholesale in order to retail 
it himself he had the advantage of securing the 
middleman’s profit, which was seldom less than 10d, 
per gallon, Certified milk was not, as one gentleman 
had suggested, a milk absolutely designed for the 
Classes as against the masses, As a matter of fact, in 
Lanarkshire the bulk of their certified milk was sold 
at not more than 4d. per gallon above the retail price 
of ordinary loose milk, Many gallons were taken 
down the coal pits in the pockets of the miners, 
who found that certified milk, chilled as it was at the 
point of production and sealed, kept fit for use in the 
atmosphere of the pit, whereas their experience was 
that ordinary milk turned sour, He claimed that 
to be was good public health work. Although 
the Order for Scotland demanded a fat content of 
3D per cent. in contrast with the English Order which 
only required 3 per cent, butter fat, he was pleased 
to say that an examination of 100 samples of milk, 
taken when the owners did not expect a visit from the 
inspector, showed that the average percentage of 
butter fat which they got from their tubercle-free 
herds in Lanarkshire was about 3°9. 

There had been very little discussion on the subject 
of the construction of cowsheds, As he regarded the 
question, the most important points were that there 
should be smooth walls, stalls suitable for the oceu- 
pants, sufficient capacity in the down channel, and 
an abundance of light with suitable ventilation. His 
experience was that nothing could emancipate an 
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insanitary byre so much as the splitting of the roof 
at the ridge. This led at once to the drying up of 
the walls and the roof, and gave an easy outlet to 
obnoxious gases. It was necessary also, of course, 
to have proper inlets, but where expense was a matter 
of importance the main thing was to have such an 
outlet as he had advocated, and in practice it would 
he found that the inlet of air pretty well looked after 
itself. 

He warned them against placing much reliance 
on the possibility of producing clean milk in dirty 
cowsheds, even if the work was done at the hands of 
an efficient person. It was only the exceptional man 
who could do that on an exceptional occasion. It could 
not be done as easily in a dirty cowshed as in a clean 
one; and the idea was absolutely wrong. ( Applause.) 
Professor Wooldridge referred to a special case wherein 
only 300 bacteria per ¢.c, were found, but he did not 
tell them what the count in that milk was upwards of 
twenty-four hours after it had been taken from the 
cow. Professor Wooldridge also mentioned that 
while this milk only contained 300 bacteria per c.c., 
the Order allowed 200,000 per c.c. for Grade A (‘Tuber- 
culin Tested) milk ; but he omitted to tell them that 
this was the limit permissible at any time before 
delivery to the milk consumer, ‘TI would have you 
helieve,” concluded Mr. Begg, that if your cowsheds 
are clean, and the air pure, you can put up to some 
extent with a little weakness in the personality of the 
people, because you cannot change quality in the 
people very easily.” (Applause.) 


Mr. Do.an’s Repry. 


Mr. Doan, in bringing the discussion to a close, 
expressed his thanks for the manner in’ which his 
paper had been received, He had tried to embrace 
in it almost all the aspeets of the question in a small 
space. He had two main ideas in his mind when he 
was preparing it, One was that inspection at the 
source was essential, and the second was the desir- 
ability of producing a milk that would cater for the 
majority of the public. It must be remembered that 
the grading of milk was a very important feature of 
the milk question, but it did not solve it. In time 
to come, when certified milk or the present Grade A 
milk was in general use, then it might solve it. But 
unless they got special legislation and the method of 
grading as it at present existed was changed, the 
grading of milk would not solve the question. 

He was sorry, and he was sme those present were 
sorry, that Colonel Brittlebank was not present, He 
personally would very much like to have heard his 
remarks. With reference to Mr, Pillers’ remarks as 
to the title of the paper, he might say that the paper 
was first written and then the title put to it. And in 
it he had intended to deal with the public health 
aspect of the production and handling of milk. 

Mr. Pillers had referred to the contamination of 
milk by the fwees or excreta from cows. It was a 
fact that the majority of cows that were tuberculous 
were not giving tubercle bacilli through the udder. 
But if these cows were kept in a dirty condition, and 
if the feces or uterine discharges gained access to the 
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milk and if these were tuberculous, they would infect 
the milk with the tubercle bacilli. He did not think 
there was any doubt on that point. Mr. Pillers had 
spoken of cases of open tuberculosis in’ conneetion 
with the Tuberculosis Order. There were many cases 
of open tuberculosis that were not embraced in the 
present Bovine Tuberculosis Order, He would give 
one example, If a cow had an open  prescapular 
abscess, she might be in prime condition, and though 
she was discharging tubercle bacilli, no man had any 
right to take that cow under the Tuberculosis Order, 
unless she had a chronie cough. Another instance 
was that of a cow suffering from a tuberculous uterus, 
They might prove that that was an open case of 
tuberculosis, but if the cow was in good condition 
and had not got a chronic cough, no man had a right 
to take her under the present Tuberculosis Order, 

Mr. Pillers had also taken up the question of animal 
inoculation. He (Mr, Dolan) was certainly wrong when 
he stated that when the biological test was negative the 
cow was free from tuberculosis of the udder, But: he 
thought he was right in saying that it was the most 
certain test that they could use: and that was what 
he had intended to convey, Tf they carried out the 
biological test and found it negative he thought they 
could do no more, — It had often struck him that the 
biological test might fail through carelessness in carry- 
ing out the intraperitoneal inoculation, for example, 
through not introducing the needle under the peri- 
toneum, or through the needle going straight into the 
lumen of the bowel. Inthe latter case, how did they 
know that the test animal always died ¢ 

With reference to group sampling, it was much the 
same as direct samples taken from the cows’ udders. 
The idea of group sampling was one of economy ; and 
its utility was in eliminating cows that were not 
affected with tuberculous udders. With reference 
to control samples and bulk samples, they were all 
very necessary, and he did not think there was any 
necessity to say anything in reference to them. It 
was a question of being able to spare the time needed in 
carrying them out. With reference to acute and sub 
acute mastitis due to tuberculosis, he personally had 
come across cases of cows affected with acute mis: 
titis due to tuberele bacilli, In the seeretion from 
these udders the tubercle bacilli were easily demon- 
strated by taking a platinum loopful without centri- 
fuging. When the tubercle bacilli were found. in 
large numbers in these cases one was right in coming 
to the conclusion that the condition of mammitis was 
due to these bacilli. 

Mr. Pillers had asked some questions in reference to 
(irade A milk in Dublin or in Treland., ‘They had 
graded milk in and around Dublin, but unfortunately 
they had no legislation to control it. In connection 
with their dairy cows in the city, he would say that 
they should examine them every month, if possible ; 
hut they would find that it was very difficult to 
examine them more frequently than every three 
months, As regarded the covered pail, it was 
very difficult to get cowkeepers to use it. They 
made every kind of objection; but he had 
come to the conclusion that it was all pure 
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cussedness, They put it that the cow's udder 
was too deep or too near the ground, or that the 
cow's teats were too short. It was, no doubt, very 
difficult to milk a heifer into a closed pail. But how 
many heifers did they get in the majority of their 
herds? They got one here and there, — If there 
were one or two heifers out of a herd of thirty, 
why not use an open pail for the heifers and use a 
covered pail for the others? There were a number of 
objections into which he would not go raised to the 
covered pail. 

Mr. Howard had mentioned that the cows on grass 
were always clean, He did not agree with Mr. 
Howard. (Applause.) He thought it was a common 
thing to find, especially on a warm day, cows walking 
down through ditches, and going up to their hocks in 
muck and dirt. It was even commonly found that 
the teats of the cows were covered with this mud, 
These cows required the same attention as regarded 
the removing of this dirt as if they were in a cow- 
shed. He certainly agreed with Mr. Howard that 
the same infection would not take place in the fields, 
but it was just as necessary for the dairy-boy or the 
milker to wash his hands in the field as it was in the 
cowshed, 

Professor De Blieck had mentioned the question 
of acid-fast bacilli milk. his (Mr. Dolan’s) 
experience they would get in milk acid-fast bacilli that 
did not show the characteristics of tubercle bacilli and 
that were not tubercle bacilli. 

Mr. Gray had referred to sterilised milk, and 
although he had stated that he had brought up five 
children on sterilised milk, he (Mr, Dolan) did not 
agree with his views on the subject. He thought 
that by the use of sterilised milk they were taking a 
step further away from the simple way of living and 
rendered themselves more prone to disease, — He 
thought they should eat simpler foods, their 
raw milk was taken away from them, unless they 
lived on salads and things like that, they would get 
no uncooked food, Mr, Gray also referred to the 
Tuberculosis Order as being practically useless, He 
(Mr. Dolan) considered that the Tuberculosis Order 
was a& most Important first sfep in the eradication 
of tuberculosis. Tle thought Mr. Gray was one of 
those extremists whom he mentioned in his paper 
(laughter); and he really thought that at the present 
day these extremists were to be avoided, (Renewed 
laughter.) 

He did not agree with Mr. Finch that the whole 
question of the milk should be in the hands of the 
veterinary officer, One must remember that the 
medical officer was responsible for the public health 


and that he was the person who must deal with such 


diseases as typhoid, scarlatina and diphtheria, 

Mr. Norris had asked some questions about ven- 
tilation. He (Mr. Dolan) would say that they should 
vet as much ventilation as possible by having open or 
half-open sheds. It was impossible definitely to 
state what ventilation they were likely to get in their 
existing sheds. In conclusion, he again thanked 
them for the way in which they had received his 
paper, (Applause.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
tirst post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’ s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 


The Use of the Ministry’s Anti-Abortion Vaccine. 
To THE Epiror or THE VETERINARY REcORD. 

Sir, I have read the report of the proceedings of the 
Mid-West and South Wales Division at Cheltenham, on 
16th July, 1926, which appeared in The Veterinary Record, 
of 7th August. 

It appears from the report that two speakers who 
took part in the discussion have used the vaccine prepared 
at the Laboratory of the Ministry in circumstances in which 
the Ministry did not contemplate the administration of the 
live vaccine and in which, in fact, the Ministry has requested 
that it should not be used. The Ministry relies on prac- 
titioners to use the vaccine in the conditions laid down 
and to refrain from administering it to pregnant animals 
or to animals on premises where the stock is not affected 
with contagious abortion. 

As the vaccine issued by the Ministry consists of a 
live culture of the bacillus, its inoculation into pregnent 
animals may result in producing abortion, and where such 
accident occurs a practitioner may find himself in a 
difficult position if the owner of the animals takes action 
for damages in respect of losses incurred.—-I am, Sir, Your 
obedient Servant, J. Jackson, Chief Veterinary Officer. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

7 Whitehall Place, 
London, S8.W. lL. 
20th Angqust, 1926. 


Paralysis in Dogs: Mr. Kirk’s Case. 
To THe Eprror oF THe VETERINARY Recorp. 

Sir, —In his letter criticising Mr. Kirk’s clinical note, 
Mr. Gorton asserts that “the veterinary surgeon who advises 
destruction is doing the greatest good to the greatest 
number.”’” This seems an extraordinary view for a surgeon 
to adopt. His mission surely is to cure, not to kill. No 
qualification whatever is necessary to advise or carry out 
the destruction uf a dog: anybody can do it. It is the 
veterinary surgeon’s business to understand the possibilities, 
advise accordingly, and then employ such methods as are 
deemed likely to afford the patient the greatest benefit. 

A patient destroyed is not only a patient lost for ever, 
but most probably someone is deprived of a much-loved 

Merely to advise destruction often means a reputation 
permanently forfeited in consequence of the animal’s 
recovery under some other person’s care. 

The only issue which militates against lengthy treatments 
is the one of expense, and this question must be decided 
by the client. Any trouble involved is the surgeon’s and 
not necessarily the owner’s. 

It is not my intention to enter into any controversy as 
to the line of treatment which was employed, but per- 
sonally, I would not hesitate to use unofficial drugs if I 
knew them to be reliable, as I know Fellows’ Syrup, 
Chloretone, and Dimol to be. 

I am disposed to believe that if Mr. Gorton were depen- 


dent upon practice for his livelihood his views would under -. 


go considerable change with regard to the ledger. Most 


veterinary surgeons, [ think, conduct their practices as a 
means of livelihood; they cannot all afford to be 
altruists. 


If Mr. Gorton was really disturbed lest the lay reader 
should have noticed this reference to the ledger, it seems 
doubly unfortunate that he should have brought it into 
greater prominence by drawing special attention to it.— 
Yours truly, Rec. F. WALL. 

128 Queen’s Road 

Bayswater, 
London, W.2. 
24th August, 1926. 
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The Ministries of Agriculture and of Health. 
To THE Eprtor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,——It is interesting to note the difference of treat ment 
of our profession by these two departmental bodies. 
The chief of the former, at the Annual Dinner of the 
R.C.V.8., remarked on the courage and responsibility 
of the veterinary inspector who was prepared to close 
down a whole market and district on suspicion of the 
existence of a case of foot-and-mouth disease (and the 
declaration of a “ suspect ”’ in actual practice is hardly less 
responsible), and yet what follows is just the generous 
assurance of the fullest support of the Ministry. We 
are also trusted with the full responsibility of the Tuber - 
culosis Order. 

The Ministry of Health, however, considers that we are 
unable to carry out the comparatively far less arduous 
duties of the Dairies Order amongst our own clients. 

And this is considered quite proper. In my opinion, 
it is grossly invidious and improper. 

Surely we can be treated as “ professional gentlemen ’’ 
by one depart ment as well as by another.—-Y ours faithfully , 
Hueu P. 

Folkestone. 

23rd August, 1926. 


A “ Record ’’ Re-Election. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE VETERINARY ReEcORD. 

Dear Sir,—I have read with interest and appreciation 
the deserved eulogies written concerning the recently- 
elected officers of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, but I notice with regret that no mention is 
made of one of the most conscientious and hard-working 
I refer to Mr. W. Brown, who 
continues to hold the very important post of Assistant 
Editor. Doubtless it is his well-known retiring disposition 
that is accountable for the omission of his name. 

As Chairman of the Editorial Committee for the last 
two years, I feel that I am ina strong position to appreciate 
Mr. Brown’s work and his endeavours to make the 
Association’s publication an acceptable journal to all its 
readers. 

I therefore take the opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of the efficient manner in which Mr. Brown 
has carried out his duties, and also for his ‘‘ going out. of 
his way ” on occasions to help the Editorial Committee. 

The Association is lucky in having, as Assistant Editor, 
one who is not only conversant with journalism, but also 
holds the diploma of the R.C.V.S. 

I feel sure that I am joined by my fellow members of 
the Editorial Committee in the expression of these senti- 
ments.—-Yours faithfully, P. J. Suwpson, F.R.C.V.S. 

Shirley,” 

Maidenhead. 

Auqust 20th, 1926. 

The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following: 

Communications from Major G. W. Dunkin, Messrs. D. 
Imrie, F. H. Manley, J. D. Pottie, A. L. Roberts. F. T. 
Trewin. 

Administration Report of the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 
Ceylon, for the year 1925. 


Diary of Events. 


Sept. 3rd.—Meeting of the Midland Counties Division 
at Birmingham. 
., 24th.— Jubilee Memorial and Bursary Prize 
Examination at R.C.V.S. 
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